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BLAVE  often  tried,  since  the  momentous  first  days  of 

T  August,  to  determine  which  was  the  most  stirring 

moment  through  which  I  have  passed  in  the  three 

months  of  my  sojourn  in  France  after  the  beginning 

of  the  War. 

Was  it  when,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
August  1st,  the  automobile  bearing  the  order  of  mo- 
bilization dashed  by  our  side  as  we  were  entering 
the  village  of  Palaiseau  near  Paris?  The  work 
population  of  that  peaceful  ^^bourg''  surged  out  on  the  main 
street  and  were  looking  at  that  cloud  of  dust  which  meant  life 
and  death  to  many  of  them,  desolation  and  sorrow  to  all.  The 
men,  the  women  and  even  the  children  were  struck  with  the 
realization  of  that  which  they  had  incredulously  expected  for 
the  last  few  hours.  Every  one  of  these  people  seemed  to  cease 
living  for  a  few  moments;  they  were  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  old  street,  looking  all  in  the  same  direction,  not  moving, 
not  talking,  but  thinking,  thinking  like  the  man  who  faces  death 
and  whose  mind  is  retrospective  and  expectant  of  the  impend- 
ing calamity.  These  were  awful  moments;  the  women  cried 
and  embraced  their  loved  ones,  families  were  huddled  together, 
wife  and  children  clung  close  to  the  father  who  was  so  soon 
to  leave,  aged  parents  held  fast  in  their  embrace,  the  boys  who 
had  to  go.    And  yet  how  quickly  was  the  street  deserted  as  all 
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of  these  people  busied  themselves  with  preparation  for  war; 
how  quickly  did  this  first  emotion  disappear  to  give  place  to 
the  grim  resolution  that  every  one  began  to  show,  to  live  or  die 
for  France,  to  endure  every  hardship  and  pain  until  the  end 
had  been  reached  with  defeat  or  victory  complete. 

Or  was  that  moment  most  stirring  when  at  the  railway 
station,  I  saw  the  last  fond  kisses  given,  and  the  slowly  vanish- 
ing faces  at  the  windows  as  the  train  rumbled  off,  marking 
what  might  be  the  last  fond  remembrance  of  a  life  of  love  and 
happiness.  Yet  how  these  wives,  these  mothers,  these  fathers, 
and  children  looked  with  pride  and  happiness  on  that  boy  or 
that  husband  who  was  so  brave  and  was  starting  to  fight  and 
to  die  for  his  country!  Each  was  striving  to  hide  his  grief 
from  his  fellows  and  to  help  them  bear  these  terrible  moments, 
— all  were  doing  their  duty  to  the  country. 

Or  was  that  moment  most  stirring  when  I  saw  the  long 
trains  filled  to  capacity  with  soldiers  hurrying  to  the  battle 
field.  These  poor  men  singing  the  ^^ Chant  du  Depart''  or  the 
inspiring  ^* Marseillaise'',  seemed  not  to  reflect  that  many  of 
their  numbers  would  soon  be  suffering  the  untold  agonies  of 
the  battle  field  or  maybe  would  be  sleeping  their  last  sleep 
under  the  sod  of  a  once  peaceful  valley.  One  could  almost 
see  those  blue  coats  and  red  trousers  soiled  with  blood,  those 
young  faces  with  the  smile  upon  them  now,  distorted  by  the 
emotions  of  the  charge  and  the  desire  to  reach  the  goal  before 
death  should  come  and  ravish  them  of  that  life  which  must  have 
been  so  dear  to  them  and  theirs. 

Or  again,  was  that  moment  most  stirring  when  the  first 
boats,  loaded  with  English  soldiers,  came  into  port  at  St. 
Nazaire,  their  bands  playing  the  ^^Marseillaise"  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  the  soldiers  standing  along  the  quays 
endeavoring  to  join  them  in  song,  with  the  grip  of  suppressed 
excitement  tight  at  their  throats.  What  a  world  of  reflections 
was  conjured  up  by  the  thought  that  these  two  nations,  who 
for  so  many  years  had  been  foes,  were  united  at  last  in  a  com- 
mon cause.    Soon  came  the  first  train-loads  of  wounded,  gaunt 
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figures  wrapped  up  in  bloody  cloth,  cadaverous  faces,  blanched 
by  pain.  Some  of  the  wounded  could  walk,  and  some  were 
carried  on  stretchers;  occasionally  two  ^'brancardiers^'  would 
bring  forward  a  litter,  the  occupant's  face  being  covered  with 
a  sheet;  the  poor  man's  sufferings  were  at  an  end,  he  had 
died  before  reaching  the  hospital. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  whether  the  most  stirring 
moment  I  experienced  was  when  I  saw  the  long  trains  of  refu- 
gees, women,  children  and  old  men,  every  possession  gone 
save  the  clothes  they  were  wearing.  Poor  people,  will  they 
ever  be  able  again  to  take  an  interest  in  life?  Where  is  the 
father  of  this  family  whose  mother  is  striving  to  hold  together 
her  children ;  some  of  the  children  are  missing,  —  where  are 
they?  Torn  from  each  other  by  destiny,  will  they  ever  be  able 
to  find  each  other  again?  What  will  become  of  all  of  them, 
their  homes  destroyed,  their  country  conquered,  all  hope  of 
life  shattered!  How  these  poor  wretches  are  to  be  pitied  and 
how  we  should  try  to  help  them ! 

But  it  is  impossible  to  sa}^  which  is  the  most  soul-stirring 
of  all  these  scenes;  they  are  all  poignant,  and  yet  how  quickly 
do  they  become  banal,  and  how  readily  does  the  mind  grow 
accustomed  to  them?  The  grim  business  of  war  has  to  be 
attended  to,  the  wounded  have  to  be  nursed  back  to  health,  the 
refugees  have  to  be  fed,  the  cannons  have  to  be  made,  everything 
moves  and  the  people  have  no  time  to  think.  The  living  have 
to  bury  the  dead  and  then  rush  into  that  Hell  of  War,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God. 

The  impressions  that  one  gets  in  close  contact  with  war 
are  many.  I  have  not  seen  any  battle  fields,  but  I  think  from  what 
I  have  heard  from  the  wounded  and  their  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periences that  to  one  in  action  the  sight  of  death  holds  nothing- 
terrible.  The  noise,  the  excitement,  the  hope  of  success  or  the 
pangs  of  defeat  tend  to  blind  the  combatant  to  all  these  horrors 
and,  after  the  first  moments,  the  gruesome  sights  of  the  battle 
field  are  nothing  more  than  common  matter-of-fact  occurrences 
which  the  soldiers  forget  or  do  not  see.     Then  it  seems  that 
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cowards  become  brave,  there  is  an  all-powerful  feeling  of  anger, 
of  desire  to  conquer,  to  do  heroic  deeds,  and  all  of  these  men 
acting  together  under  one  command,  with  one  impulse,  with 
one  object  in  mind,  forget  their  individualities  and  have  noth- 
ing before  them  but  their  duty  and  their  patriotism. 

I  have  heard  many  soldiers  say  that  the  task  of  burying  the 
dead  is  much  harder  than  the  battle  itself ;  the  sight  and  smell 
of  an  old  battle  field,  the  ruins  of  once  peaceful  villages,  were 
much  more  affecting  than  to  see  men  falling  during  a  battle 
or  when  a  charge  is  made. 

I  believe  that  they  suffer  most  who  are  left  behind  unre- 
quited by  the  thrill  of  glory  and  committed  to  the  task  of  caring 
for  the  innumerable  wounded,  or  busy,  like  the  women  at  home, 
who  try  to  keep  the  children  and  the  old  parents  supplied  with 
food  and  clothes  and  who  are  bravely  and  silently  carrying  on 
their  battle  during  every  moment;  their  hearts  are  bleeding 
for  their  loved  ones  at  the  front  and  their  minds  are  strug- 
gling with  the  task  of  providing  the  next  meal  for  all  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home.  The  endurance  of  these  women,  both  moral 
and  physical,  is  subject  to  constant  strain — only  their  hopes 
keep  them  from  collapsing.  These  women  are  also  showing 
their  patriotism  and  their  devotion  to  duty.  What  a  brave 
fight  they  are  making  and  yet  at  any  moment  the  ominous 
telegram,  sent  by  the  government,  may  bring  the  fatal  news 
which  this  poor  faithful  heart  has  been  dreading  so  intensely,  and 
then  what?  The  same  work,  the  same  fight,  but  without  that 
hope,  without  that  beautiful,  strength-giving  hope — nothing  but 
mourning  and  despair  and  all  for  what? — the  *'patrie.'' 

On  a  beautiful  morning  about  the  middle  of  July,  we  were 
standing  by  a  shrine  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  were  looking 
down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aisne;  directly  across 
from  us,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  hill,  was  the  peaceful 
little  village  of  Vailly  with  its  quaint  houses  and  the  grand  old 
church  so  rich  in  details  and  so  peaceful.  The  river,  flanked  by 
the  canal,  made  its  course  among  the  golden  fields  of  wheat 
and    the    green    of    the    beets.    Villages    were  scattered    here 
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and  there  as  far  as  one  could  see,  and  there  were  trees  and 
beautiful  forests  surrounding  the  many  chateaux  whose 
slate  roofs  shone  above  their  surrounding  parks.  The  ruins  of 
an  old  monastery  close  by,  sinister  reminder  of  battles  long 
ago,  showed  that  it  had  not  always  been  a  peaceful  place,  yet 
how  little  did  we  think  that  this  beautiful  spot,  this  garden  of 
peace,  would  be  so  soon  torn  to  peaces  by  some  of  the  worst 
battles  it  had  ever  witnessed.  This  valley  with  all  its  loveliness, 
has  been  the  battle  field  of  many  generations ;  the  Romans  fought 
here  and  built  along  these  hills  some  of  their  great  camps ;  this 
valley  saw  the  hordes  of  the  Huns  and  then  the  armies  of  Charles 
the  Great;  after  him  came  Louis  the  fourteenth  and  Napoleon. 
In  1870  many  hard  battles  were  fought  along  this  valley,  and 
now  come  again  destruction  and  ruin,  but  this  time  more  com- 
plete than  ever  before.  The  little  village  of  Vailly  has  been 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  nothing  but  the  stones 
are  left  of  it. 

The  trees  of  the  valley  have  all  been  cut  or  blo^vn  to 
pieces,  the  *^ Chateaux''  are  razed;  artillery  made  use  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  country  and  hid  in  every  nook,  only  to  be 
found  and  bombarded  by  the  relentless  foe. 

Along  the  top  of  these  hills  are  the  famous  quarries  of  the 
Soissonis  in  which  the  Germans  have  hidden  since  thev  have 
reached  this  country;  a  photograph  is  shown  of  the  entrance 
to  one  of  these  caves ;  this  one  is  three  miles  deep  and  has  very 
many  large  chambers  and  lateral  galleries;  several  regiments 
could  hide  in  it  with  their  cannons,  horses  and  wagons.  The 
tops  of  these  hills  have  all  been  fortified  and  the  entanglements 
of  the  trenches  reach  far  into  the  valley.  From  here  can  be 
seen  Soissons  sixteen  miles  toward  the  left  and  on  a  clear  day, 
the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Eheims  can  be  distinguished 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  right. 

There  are  very  few  people  left  in  this  valley ;  every  one  who 
could  go  left  as  the  Germans  advanced  and  of  thiose  who 
stayed,  many  were  killed  and  wounded.    These  people  are  liv- 
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ing  in  their  cellars  or  in  the  old  quarries  and  are  trying  to  save 
all  they  can  out  of  the  ruins. 

The  impression  one  gets  when  speaking  with  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  been  through  these  devasted  regions  and  whose 
homes  are  gone,  is  quite  remarkable.  We  might  expect  to  hear 
cries  and  lamentations  and  despair,  but  instead  there  are  in 
most  cases,  signs  of  marked  resignation  to  an  expected  disaster, 
a  feeling  that  nothing  else  could  bring  lasting  peace;  it  must 
therefore  be  endured.  There  is  a  feeling  which  grows  on  the 
listener  how  brave  and  courageous  all  these  people  are,  from 
the  most  humble  to  the  most  prominent. 

There  are  undaubtedly  expressions  of  feeling  against  the 
invaders  and  much  resentment  is  shown,  for  unhappily  a  great 
amount  of  destruction  has  been  done  which  had  no  military 
reason,  but  in  general  these  unfortunates  show  extraordinary 
forbearance. 

The  war  has  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  demeanor 
of  the  people ;  all  of  France  is  today  in  mourning.  I  understand, 
from  accounts  given  by  travelers  coming  from  some  of  the  other 
belligerent  countries,  that  places  of  amusement  are  still  run- 
ning, and  what  surprises  me,  are  patronized.  I  found  in  France, 
a  deep  aversion  for  anything  frivolous  or  gay ;  even  the  pianos 
in  the  homes  are  not  opened,  the  people  themselves  do  not  laugh, 
the  children  are  subdued  in  their  play,  the  whole  soul  of  the 
nation  is  in  this  struggle,  its  very  existence  is  at  stake.  There 
are  too  many  of  the  sons  of  France  being  killed  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  so  many  unfortunates  all  over  Europe  is  so  great  that 
the  people  of  France  cannot  think  of  amusement;  their  nature 
rebels  at  the  thought  of  pleasure  and,  besides,  they  might  offend 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  are  stricken  with  grief  and 
sorrow.  Even  the  women's  dresses  show  the  effects  of  this  war, 
none  but  the  somber  colors  being  worn. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  impressions  which  are 
received  when  witnessing  the  actions  and  the  emotions  of  a 
great  nation  facing  war  and  destruction,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
the  French  people  earnestly  believe  that  everything  was  done 
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by  France  to  avert  war,  that  for  many  days  French  territorial 
integrity  was  violated  and  that  France  wanted  peace  and  was 
not  prepared  for  war  as  she  might  have  been  had  she  desired 
it, — in  a  word,  that  France  was  not  the  aggressor.  Every 
Frenchman  feels  his  conscience  clear  and  that  his  country  has 
no  apology  to  make  or  to  offer  for  its  actions.  If  he  dies,  he 
dies  defending  his  rights,  his  country,  and  fighting  for  a  higher 
civilization,  for  conquest;  he  hopes  that  his  blood  will  help 
to  bring  a  lasting  peace,  glory  for  his  country  and  an  end 
to  militarism. 
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N  the  years  1414-1418  A.  D.  took  place  the  general 
T  Council  of  Constance,  which  happily  terminated  the 

great  western  schism.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Con- 
stance has  left  us  a  chronicle  recording  many  of  the 
events  of  those  memorable  four  years.  Among  other 
valuable  information  he  gives  a  short  record  of  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  in  1414,  which  is  here  re- 
produced. 

After  pope  John  XXIII  had  opened  the  council, 
the  arrival  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Germany,  was  anxiously 
awaited. 

**At  last,  on  Christmas  eve,  the  king  sent  word  that  he  was 
approaching.  The  same  day  he  came  as  far  as  Ueberlingen, 
a  town  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Constance  not  more  than  seven 
miles  distant.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  queen  Barbara,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  Bosnia.  At  Ueberlingen  the  illustrious 
company  wished  to  rest  until  an  hour  hour  before  midnight. 
They  requested  the  pope  not  to  begin  the  Christmas  services 
before  they  had  arrived.  Upon  this  news  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stance sent  ships  and  men  over  to  Ueberlingen,  and  had  the 
great  chamber  of  the  city  hall  heated  for  their  guests. 

**At  two  o^clock  the  king  and  queens  disembarked  and  repair- 
ed to  the  city  hall,  where  they  warmed  themselves  for  about  an 
hour.  At  three  o'clock  they  went  to  church,  walking  under  two 
beautiful  golden  canopies,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Constance. 
They  first  assisted  at  the  chanting  of  the  Matins,  after  which 
the  pope  himself,  wearing  the  precious  mitre,  sang  the  first  of 
the  three  Christmas  Masses,  which  begins  **Dominus  dixit  ad 
me'*  (The  Lord  said  to  me).  Next  the  Lauds  were  sung,  which 
lasted  until  dawn,  and  the  pope  said  the  second  Mass,  **Lux 
fulgebif  (A  light  shall  shine).    Again  there  was  a  singing  of 
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other  parts  of  the  office,  which  took  all  the  time  until  about 
nine  o  'clock  when  the  pope  celebrated  the  third  Christmas  Mass, 
*  ^  Puer  natus  est  nobis  "  ( A  child  is  born  to  us) .  This  Mass  was  not 
over  before  eleven  o'clock;  the  pope  and  king  and  all  the  faith- 
ful had  therefore  been  nine  hours  in  the  cathedral.  Finally, 
the  pope  gave  his  solemn  blessing  and  returned  to  the  palace/' 

This  passage  is  interesting  in  more  than  one  way.  How 
primitive  was  at  that  time  the  mode  of  travelling,  even  of  royal 
personages;  we  easily  recognize  all  the  regulations  of  Bre- 
viary and  Missal  still  in  force  concerning  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord.  There  are  Matins,  on 
this  day  exceptionally  followed  by  the  first  Mass,  while  ordi- 
narily the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  not  to  take  place  before  the  lauds. 
The  chanting  mentioned  between  the  second  and  third  Masses 
evidently  is  the  Prime  and  Tierce,  just  as  in  the  rubrics  of  today 
the  third  Mass  is  to  be  said  after  the  recital  of  these  two  *  *  small 
hours. ' '  These  regulations  of  course  long  antidate  the  year  1414, 
but  it  charms  us  to  see  in  a  concrete  instance,  how  half  a  mil- 
lenium  ago  the  Church  of  the  Ages  worshipped  her  Creator  and 
Redeemer  in  exactlv  the  same  manner  as  we  still  do.  Nor  does 
it  make  any  difference,  if  in  our  days  many  priests  are  obliged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  change  the  succession 
of  the  various  sacred  functions  as  their  other  duties  may  require. 
Moreover,  the  performance  of  the  parts  outside  of  the  Masses  is 
in  no  way  obligatory  in  churches  which  are  not  especially  es- 
tablished for  the  recital  of  the  divine  office. 

But  most  edifying  indeed  is  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
faithful,  royalty  included,  who  stayed  on  a  cold  December  day 
for  nine  hours  in  an  unheated  church.  No  doubt,  when  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis  was  repeated  three  time  before  that  devoted 
crowd,  many  an  ardent  prayer  for  *  *  peace  for  men  of  good  will, ' ' 
that  is,  for  the  unification  of  God's  holy  Church,  rose  up  to  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty.  That  congregation  in  its  enduring 
devotion  contrasts  favorably  with  many  Catholics,  who  con- 
sider Christmas  principally  as  a  day  of  worldly  amusement, 
and  whose  entire  Christmas  piety  consists  in  one  short  Mass, 
if  they  give  that  much  honor  to  their  new-born  God  and  Saviour. 


WITHIN  TWO  DEGREES  OF 
ABSOLUTE  ZERO. 

William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 
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MONGST  the  many  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  present 
year,  the  approach  within  two  degrees  of  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature  will  most  likely  be  awarded  the 
prize.  Professor  Kammerlingh  Onnes  of  Leyden 
has  penetrated  into  this  unknown  region  and  dis- 
covered most  remarkable  facts.  To  make  these  in- 
telligible to  the  unprofessional  reader,  we  must  be- 
gin with  a  few  preliminaries. 

We  know  that  heat  expands  bodies,  and  that  cold, 
which  is  but  a  reduction  or  removal  of  heat,  condenses  them. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  needless  to  give  examples.  The 
amount,  or  in  scientific  terms,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for 
one  degree  of  a  unit  of  volume,  is  very  different  for  different 
solids  and  liquids  but  it  is  absolutely  the  same  for  all  gases,  no 
matter  what  they  are,  whether  they  be  air  or  hydrogen  or  dry 
steam,  or  anything  else.  This  coefficient  is  one  two-hundred- 
and  seventy-third  of  their  volume  at  the  temperature  of  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  This  latter  we  number  thirty-two  on 
our  ordinary  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  but  on  the  scientific  or 
centigrade  scale,  we  call  it  zero.  Lowering  the  temperature 
of  a  gas  say  68  degrees  centigrade  below  this  zero,  will  take 
68/273  of  its  volume  away.  If  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  avoiding  negative  numbers,  we  place  the  zero  or  starting 
point  of  our  thermometer  273  degrees  below  the  ordinary  zero 
at  which  water  freezes,  we  call  this  new  one  the  absolute  zero, 
and  can  then  with  as  much  truth  as  elegance  say  that  the  vol- 
ume of  a  gas  varies  directly  with  its  absolute  temperature. 
Thus  in  the  above  instance  in  which  we  supposed  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  gas  to  be  lowered  68  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
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of  water,  we  may  say  that  its  absolute  temperature  is  273  less 
60  or  205  degrees  and  that  its  volume  is  205/273  of  its  volume  at 
the  ordinary  zero.  From  this  it  would  logically  follow  that  if 
we  could  ever  cool  a  gas  do^vn  to  the  absolute  zero,  its  volume 
would  have  to  be  zero  too,  provided  of  course  that  it  remained 
a  gas.  This  is  not  possible  however  in  fact,  because  before  that 
low  temperature  is  reached,  the  gas  is  changed  into  a  liquid, 
which  has  another  coefficient  of  expansion.  Another  well  known 
effect  of  cold  is  to  increase  the  electrical  conductivity  of  bodies. 
A  wire  that  is  made  to  carry  too  heavy  a  current,  is  heated  rapid- 
ly and  even  melted,  but  if  we  can  by  an  artifice  manage  to  keep 
the  wire  cool,  it  will  readily  carry  a  current  that  an  electrical 
inspector  would  not  ordinarily  approve  of. 

There  are  many  other  properties  of  bodies  which  are  a 
function  of  their  absolute  temperatures.  Thus,  chemical  action 
becomes  sluggish  at  low  temperatures,  and  some  gases  even 
begin  to  show  magnetic  propensities,  and  the  interest  in  their 
behavior  increases  at  a  feverish  rate  the  nearer  we  actually 
come  to  absolute  zero.  This  has  never  yet  been  reached,  but 
science  has  approached  so  close  to  it,  that  the  liveliest  specu- 
lation has  arisen  as  to  what  would  happen  when  we  really  did 
reach  it.  Some  scientists  maintain  on  theoretical  grounds  too 
technical  to  mention  here,  that  there  might  be  an  inversion  in 
the  electrical  conductivity  of  metals,  and  just  as  water  when 
cooled  below  4  degrees  centigrade  (39  degrees  on  the  common 
thermometer),  expands  instead  of  contracting  as  usual,  so  also 
the  conductivity  might  increase  down  to  a  few  degrees  above 
the  absolute  zero,  but  at  the  zero  itself  it  might  cease  altogether 
and  refuse  to  transmit  any  current  at  all.  As  4  degrees  abso- 
lute was  reached,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  of 
mercury  suddenly  dropped  to  nothing,  so  much  so  that  a  wire 
of  frozen  mercury,  as  Professor  Woods  says  in  Harpers  Maga- 
zine for  October,  only  half  as  thick  as  the  lead  of  a  lead  pencil, 
would  easily  carry  a  current  of  one  thousand  amperes,  suffi- 
cient to  light  two  thousand  ordinary  incandescent  lamps.  This 
current  would  not  heat  the  slender  mercury  wire  to  any  notice- 
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able  extent,  but  when  forced  through  a  half -inch  copper  wire 
at  the  ordinary  summer  temperature,  at  which  the  copper  is 
fifty  times  as  conductive  as  mercury,  it  would  instantly  fuse  it. 

Now  Professor  Onnes  has  come  within  one  and  eight-tenths 
degrees  of  the  absolute  zero,  every  degree  here  being  as  hard- 
fought  as  the  last  entrenchments  of  a  fortress.  But  before  we 
tell  of  what  happened  there,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
he  fought  his  way  so  near  to  the  Ultima  Thule.  Low  tempera- 
tures are  always  produced  by  rapid  evaporation  of  a  liquid. 
When  we  pour  water  on  our  hands,  and  more  so  if  we  use  alcohol 
or  ether,  they  feel  cool,  because  the  heat  that  makes  the  water 
or  the  alcohol  evaporate,  is  taken  from  them. 

Evaporation  however  is  not  sufficient  to  condense  a  gas  into 
a  liquid,  we  must  also  use  heat  pressure.  If  we  subject  air  to 
pressure  by  means  of  a  pump ;  we  know  that  it  becomes  warm, 
because  the  heat  that  was  spread  over  say  ten  cubic  feet  now  is 
confined  within  one  cubic  foot.  When  this  heat  is  allowed  to 
escape,  so  that  the  compressed  air  may  assume  the  temperature 
of  its  environment,  and  then  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  re- 
verse process  of  cooling  takes  place,  because  the  heat  of  the  one 
cubic  foot  is  now  spread  over  ten.  By  repetitions  of  this  process 
in  which  the  expanding  air  takes  its  heat  from  other  air  under 
high  pressure,  we  at  last  succeed  in  liquifying  it.  Its  boiling  point, 
that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  air  changes  into 
gas,  is  100  degrees  absolute.  The  boiling  point  of  hydrogen 
is  only  20  degrees  above  the  absolute  zero,  and  that  of  helium 
only  4.4. 

At  such  intensely  low  temperatures,  these  liquified  gases 
can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  prevented  from  evaporat- 
ing, because  the  temperature  of  surrounding  bodies  being  so 
much  higher  than  their  own,  the  problem  would  be  like  keeping 
ice  from  melting  in  a  blast  furnace.  It  has  been  solved  in  great 
measure  by  the  Dewar  flask,  which  consists  of  two  glass  flasks 
joined  only  at  the  top  and  separated  by  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as 
can  be  produced.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  insula- 
tor against  heat. 
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The  next  artifice  was  to  place  liquid  air  in  one  flask,  liquid 
hydrogen  within  that,  and  liquid  helium  within  both,  all  three 
being  separated  by  vacuum  spaces.  Then  the  helium  in  the 
inner  flask  was  allowed  to  evaporate  and  abstract  the  neces- 
sary heat  from  whatever  substances  were  placed  in  a  fourth 
flask  inside  that  of  helium.  By  this  means  Onnes  reached  the 
temperature  only  1.8  degrees  above  the  absolute  zero. 

Wliat  did  he  discover  at  this  low  temperature?  How  did 
bodies  behave?  In  order  not  to  lengthen  this  article  too  much, 
I  will  mention  only  one  item :  the  resistance  of  a  lead  wire  disap- 
peared completely.  This  resistance  is  always  so  high  that  no 
electrician  would  ever  use  a  wire  of  lead  to  carry  a  current  ex- 
cept when  he  wanted  it  to  melt  at  the  least  excess,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  fuses  that  protect  our  wiring  against  sudden  overloads. 
No  resistance  whatever  in  any  conductor  would  mean  that  a  cur- 
rent once  started  would  run  forever,  just  as  water  in  a  cir- 
cular basin  when  once  set  gyrating,  would  keep  up  its  circular 
motion  forever,  were  it  not  for  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
particles  of  the  water  and  the  external  resistance  of  the  basin. 
Now  Onnes  did  do  this,  he  started  a  current  in  the  lead  wire  when 
at  1.8  degrees  absolute  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  continue 
undiminished  without  any  external  supply.  It  was  like  an  elec- 
tromagnet in  which  a  current  in  a  spool  of  wire  makes  a  tempo- 
rary magnet  of  its  iron  core.  In  fact  the  wire  itself  without 
any  core,  as  even  tyro  electricans  know,  is  a  magnet.  So  in 
the  case  of  the  lead  wire,  which  itself  is  not  at  all  susceptible 
of  magnetism,  the  current  once  started  made  and  kept  it  a  mag- 
net permanently  at  the  low  temperature,  so  that  outside  mag- 
nets were  attracted  or  repelled  according  to  the  ordinary  be- 
havior of  two  magnets  of  unlike  or  like  polarity.  This  resist- 
anceless  flow  of  electricity  in  a  lead  wire  so  near  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperature  is  hailed  by  scientists  as  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  present  year. 
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DUCATION,  that  coveted  something  which  no  man 
can  steal  and  yet  can  be  acquired  by  all!  What  is 
wealth  as  compared  to  it,  'tis  merely  as  a  shadow 
compared  to  matter.  Think  of  all  the  different  things 
that  different  men  are  interested  in ;  some  follow  art, 
some  literature,  some  commercial  life,  others  engin- 
eering, medicine,  law,  etc.,  and  how  monotonous  it 
would  really  be  if  all  were  interested  in  but  one  line 
of  education. 

Our  country,  with  all  its  public  and  private  schools,  offers 
every  one  the  opportunity  of  an  education  and  he  has  only  to 
accept  it.  The  opportunity  offered  a  poor  boy  in  this  country 
is  far  greater  than  anywhere  in  the  whole  world,  for  no  matter 
what  line  he  may  be  interested  in,  our  universities  of  today  are 
ready  to  help  him.  Think  of  the  great  amount  of  good  our  own 
university  has  done  and  the  wonderful  help  that  John  A  Creigh- 
ton  offered  to  all  who  choose  to  accept  it.  Whatever  knowledge 
a  man  desires  or  whatever  field  of  work  a  student  wishes  to 
follow,  he  will  find  help  at  Creighton.  You  may  travel  almost 
anywhere  and  find  some  of  its  graduates  who  will  be  glad  to 
grasp  you  by  the  hand  and  welcome  you. 

After  a  young  man  has  decided  upon  the  field  in  life  that  he 
wishes  to  enter,  his  preparation  must  immediately  begin,  for 
*^Upon  the  foundation  depends  the  structure.'*  The  greatest 
mistake  that  one  can  make  is  to  neglect  this  foundation.  It  is  far 
better  to  advance  slowly  and  to  be  well  prepared  before  one  en- 
ters upon  a  field  which  will  later  be  his  life's  work.  It  is  also 
better  to  let  a  boy  decide  for  himself  the  vocation  he  wishes  to 
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follow.  Parents  often  desire  their  sons  to  follow  some  particular 
profession  and  lie  does  so  merely  to  please  them.  Occasionally 
this  may  work  out  all  right,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  will 
succeed  if  he  is  really  interested  in  his  chosen  work. 

The  study  of  medicine  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year 
and  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  constantly  rising.  This 
is  surely  a  great  advantage  for  then  when  a  man  enters  college 
he  is  more  mature  and  better  able  to  do  the  work  which  later  is 
to  follow.  The  freshman  year  is  one  of  the  hardest  years  of  a 
medical  course  because  everything  is  so  new  and  different  from 
other  lines  of  study.  The  student  often  becomes  discouraged  in 
the  first  month  or  two  because  the  field  seems  so  large  that  he 
feels  as  though  he  will  never  be  able  to  cover  it.  As  time  goes 
on  though,  more  light  shines  through  and  the  way  seems  easier. 

The  mistake  that  most  students  make  is  in  trying  to  memor- 
ize everything — they  have  no  idea  of  study.  It  is  much  better 
to  reason  out  a  point  than  to  memorize  dozens  of  pages  of  any 
text  book.  It  is  true,  some  work  is  purely  a  matter  of  memory, 
but  most  of  it  need  not  be.  One  hour  of  real  thinking  is  worth 
ten  of  memorizing.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  know  as  how 
well  you  know  w^liere  to  find  what  you  need  that  counts.  The 
elementary  branches  of  the  first  two  years  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  student  realizes  and  oftentimes  he  is  apt  to 
slight  some  branch  that  does  not  suit  his  fancy;  however,  just 
so  surely  as  the  sun  rises  each  morning  in  the  east,  just  so  surely 
will  he  later  regret  it.  The  normal  things  must  first  be  thor- 
oughly understood  before  one  can  proceed  to  the  pathological. 
The  anatomy,  histolog}^  embryology,  chemistry,  physiology  and 
pharmacology  each  have  their  important  place  and  none  can  be 
slighted;  observe  the  wonderful  advances  that  are  being  made 
in  each  of  them,  as  for  example,  in  physiology,  and  also  in 
chemistry.  The  greatest  advances  in  medicine  are  being  made 
along  the  lines  of  physiological  and  colloidal  chemistry  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  future  of  medicine  depends  upon  continued 
advance  along  these  lines.  More  investigators  are  each  year 
lending  their  help  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  these  branches. 
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The  first  and  second  years  are  hard  to  separate  for  they  are 
the  real  foundation  years  and  upon  one  ^s  knowledge  of  this  work 
will  depend  his  future  in  Medicine.  The  third  year  is  also  dif- 
ficult for  the  student  again  meets  with  an  entirely  different  line 
of  study.  He  now  enters  upon  the  practical  side  of  medicine. 
The  work  required  of  a  third-year  man  is  entirely  too  heavy 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  thoroughly  grasp  all  that  he  is 
expected  to  cover.  Our  college  system,  however,  is  better  than 
the  foreign  system  because  there  the  student  is  left  entirely  alone 
with  no  one  to  occasionally  prod  him  and  assist  him.  It  is  true, 
when  a  man  has  advanced  that  far,  he  should  be  able  to  manage 
himself,  but  all  know  that  a  little  stimulation  is  often  good  for 
us  all  no  matter  how  far  we  have  advanced. 

The  last  year  is  less  difficult  than  the  preceding  three  for 
most  of  the  work  in  the  senior  year  is  practical  and  some  of  it 
is  a  repetition  of  the  work  in  the  third  year.  This  is  the  year 
that  the  student  strives  for  because  it  brings  him  nearer  the  goal 
which  he  hopes  to  attain.  The  Senior  soon  realizes,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  goal  but  is  merely  preparatory  to  a  real  start 
in  medicine, — it  is  just  a  small  appetizer  preparatory  to  a  big 
meal. 

Students  often  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  an  intern- 
ship; however,  it  soon  will  be  compulsory  and  not  a  matter  of 
choice.  The  foreign  schools  have  all  recognized  the  advantage 
of  this  hospital  training  and  require  all  students  to  serve  a 
practical  year  which  is  equivalent  to  our  internship. 

At  last  the  requirements  are  fulfilled  and  the  student's 
nightmare  arises,  ''The  State  Board.''  After  a  few  sleepless 
nights  and  some  more  hard  work  this  requirement  is  also  met  and 
overcome  and  now  the  student  is  adorned  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  full  fledged  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  practicing  a  short 
time  he  realizes  that  he  has  just  started  and  soon  plans  on  doing 
post-graduate  work.  Some  prefer  to  remain  in  general  practice 
while  others  choose  a  specialty.  The  problem  that  now  faces  the 
young  doctor  is  where  can  he  best  attain  the  knowledge  he  de- 
sires.    He  seeks  advice  from  all  of  his  friends  and  finds  that 
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everyone  advises  him  somewhat  differently,  so  that  after  all  he 
must  decide  for  himself.  This  seems  very  difficult  but  in 
realitv  it  is  the  best  for  him,  because  later  in  life  if  success  is 
to  be  obtained  he  will  have  to  gain  sufficient  confidence  in  him- 
self to  follow  his  own  judgment.  It  is  impossible  to  always 
have  time  to  seek  the  advice  of  others  when  needed  and  there- 
fore we  must  learn  to  rely  on  ourselves.  Advice,  however,  is  a 
great  help  to  all  and  should  never  be  disregarded,  but  we  should 
never  forget  that  one  must  think  for  himself. 

The  hope  of  most  students  is  a  trip  abroad,  but  this  is 
gradually  becoming  less  necessary  or  desirable  because  the 
schools  of  this  country  are  offering  more  and  more  systematical- 
ly arranged  post-graduate  courses.  The  great  disadvantage 
with  our  post-graduate  work  has  been  that  the  better  men  have 
been  too  busy  with  their  own  private  interests  and  have  not 
offered  as  much  for  the  post-graduate  student  as  in  foreign 
countries.  The  best  teachers  in  Europe  are  mostly  under  gov- 
ernment control  and  hence  must  give  a  certain  amount  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  This  problem  is  being  rapidly  overcome  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  future  more  men  will  be  coming  to 
this  country  than  go  abroad. 

Thus  far  I  have  only  referred  to  medical  education.  The 
mistake  that  most  of  us  make  is  that  we  forget  there  are  other 
things  which  are  just  as  necessary  as  our  medical  education  and 
if  these  are  neglected,  we  get  into  a  rut  and  become  very  narrow. 
Every  man  should  at  least  be  interested  in  something  outside 
of  medicine.  Literature,  art  and  music  are  subjects  which 
should  be  neglected  by  no  one,  because  it  is  these  things  which 
give  polish  to  any  student  and  also  add  much  pleasure  to  our 
lives.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  one  is  often  so  favorably 
impressed  by  the  foreign  students;  they  all  seem  to  be  well 
versed  in  music,  art  or  in  some  field  other  than  their  daily  work. 

Travel  is  one  of  the  best  educators  that  we  have  for  we 
come  into  contact  with  many  different  people  and  in  that  way 
get  many  new  ideas.  Experience  is  also  a  great  teacher  for  no 
matter  how  well  one  may  know  a  subject  or  how  small  the  task,, 
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it  is  never  simple  until  lie  has  tried  it.  One  may  see  an  experi- 
ment so  often  that  it  seems  quite  simple,  but  later  when  he  tries 
it  for  himself,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  seemed.  It  is  not 
how  much  one  knows  but  how  well  he  knows  it  that  counts,  and 
until  one  can  act  for  himself  his  knowledge  is  of  little  value. 

Often  a  doctor  gets  real  busy  so  that  he  fails  to  attend  the 
medical  meetings,  write  papers,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  again  be- 
comes narrow;  for  if  we  do  not  associate  with  one  another  and 
exchange  ideas,  how  can  any  of  us  hope  to  advance.  It  also 
creates  a  more  friendly  feeling  among  members  of  the  profes- 
sion and  this  is  an  aid  to  the  education  of  all. 

**  Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well.'^  So  let 
us  all  strive  for  a  broader  and  higher  education. 
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Every  member  of  the  Pan- Alumni  As- 
THE  GYMNASIUM,     sociation   will    approve    of    the    action 

taken  by  the  Executive  Council  looking 
toward  the  raising  of  a  fund  with  which  to  help  the  University 
construct  and  equip  a  g}TQnasium  worthy  of  the  institution.  The 
splendid  record  of  the  football  team  shows  that  there  is  abundant 
material  here  for  a  team  of  first  rank,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  when  provision  has  been  made  for  systematic  physical 
training,  there  will  not  only  be  more  candidates  for  the  team, 
but  they  will  be  in  better  physical  condition,  thus  enhancing  the 
prospect  of  success  and  giving  the  maximum  assurance  that  the 
season  will  not  be  marred  by  serious  injuries. 

The  other  divisions  of  athletics  will  also  experience  a 
marked  boom ;  for  instance,  a  number  of  students  are  interested 
in  basket-ball  but  for  lack  of  proper  quarters  find  it  difficult  to 
play  under  favorable  circumstances  with  the  result  that  they  are 
deprived  of  this  form  of  recreation  and  lose  the  chance  to  com- 
pete with  teams  from  other  institutions.  Upon  the  coming  of 
winter  outdoor  athletic  activities  cease  and  if  no  provision  is 
made  for  indoor  sports  the  student  body  loses  a  rare  opportunity 
to  enjoy  itself  at  those  various  forms  of  healthy  recreation  which 
flourish  only  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Their  loss  is  the 
university's  loss  and  oftentimes  the  loss  of  society  as  well,  for 
the  dull  grind  of  the  winter,  unenlivened  by  wholesome  exercise, 
may  spell  diminished  efficiency  if  not  utter  incapacity.  From 
the  view-point  of  the  students,  therefore,  the  gymnasium  is  an 
imperative  need. 

From  an  entirely  different  angle  the  gymnasium  is  quite 
as  necessary.  There  are  about  five  hundred  alumni  in  and  about 
the  city  and  many  of  them  find  it  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible 
to  secure  the  exercise  they  need  coupled  with  a  sport  which  they 
enjoy.    Then  too,  once  they  have  left  the  institution  they  rarely 
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meet  their  fellow  alumni,  save  perhaps,  in  the  hurry  of  business. 
A  gymnasium  conducted  with  a  view  of  providing  for  these 
alumni  needs  would  not  only  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  form- 
er students  by  improving  their  general  physical  condition,  but 
would  also  bring  them  into  closer  contact  with  each  other  to 
their  mutual  advantage.  From  the  view-point  of  the  resident 
alumni,  therefore,  the  gymnasium  would  be  a  boon. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  to 
the  non-resident  alumni,  but  perhaps  in  an  early  number  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  mention  this  phase  of  the  matter. 
For  the  present,  though,  we  feel  sure  we  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  alumni  generally  in  complimenting  President  Bennewitz  and 
his  associates  upon  the  step  which  they  have  taken  looking  toward 
the  proof  of  alumni  loyalty  by  something  more  tangible  than 
mere  words. 


The  customary  greetings  of  the 
YULETIDE  GEEETINGS     season  ought  not  to  degenerate 

into  mere  commonplaces,  partic- 
ularly among  college  men  who  have  learned,  from  the  intimate 
associations  of  the  class-room,  to  know  each  other  well.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  even  staid  banks  and  plodding  business  men 
embellish  their  correspondence  and  grace  their  conversation  with 
appropriate  references  to  the  universal  joy  of  Christmas;  jolly 
St.  Nicholas  is  accorded  unquestioned  sway.  Rich  greet  poor  and 
poor  the  rich  in  the  mellow  mirth  of  the  year's  best  holiday. 
Selfishness  and  sordidness  give  way  to  thoughtfulness  of  others, 
and  charity,  however  latent  it  may  seem  during  the  balance  of  the 
twelvemonth,  blossoms  into  a  fragrant  flower  whose  sweet  odor 
permeates  the  joyous  festival  season  of  Christmas. 

Friend  greets  friend  with  the  warm  hand-clasp  of  affection  and 
even  foemen  forget  their  rancor  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
holiday  spell.  The  reign  of  merciless  business  competition  seems 
unworthy  and  the  finer  side  of  humanity  is  at  least  temporarily 
enthroned.    Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will  rings  in  trumpet 
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tones  over  the  land  and  we  seem  at  the  outer  portals  of  the  mil- 
lenium.  However  rude  the  morrow's  awakening  may  be,  let 
us  rejoice  today  and  in  the  deepest  sincerity  extend  to  the 
Chronicle's  many  friends,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  university, 
our  very  best  wishes  coupled  with  the  hope  that  the  years  may 
bring,  in  fullest  measure,  the  choicest  blessings  both  spiritual 
and  temporal. 


Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

jURING  the  past  hundred  years  physical  science  has 
achieved  such  triumphs  in  facilitating  transporta- 
tion and  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  geographi- 
cal boundary  lines  and  barriers  have  simply  ceased 
to  exist.  The  various  peoples,  while  preserving  their 
distinct  nationalities  by  means  of  their  differing 
tongues  and  traditions  and  polities  have  entered 
into  such  close  relations  with  each  other  in  the  inter- 
change of  their  commodities  of  life,  commercial  and  intellectual, 
that  each  has  become  largely  dependent  for  its  well-being  upon 
all  the  rest.  Wherefore,  nowadays  when  an  unpleasantness 
between  any  two  nations  develops  into  a  real  fight,  there  is 
always  imminent  danger  that  the  neighboring  nations,  despite 
their  best  efforts  to  remain  neutral,  will  be  forced  to  engage 
in  the  struggle.  When  it  became  evident  ^ve  months  ago  that 
the  world  was  about  to  witness  a  titanic  conflict,  monstrous 
beyond  all  record  in  its  proportions,  we  remember  the  over- 
whelming dread  which  oppressed  all  thinking  minds  of  the 
possibility,  nay  the  probability,  that  eventually  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth,  our  own  included,  would  become  involved 
in  the  cataclysm.  But  now,  we  Americans  are  about  to  cele- 
brate Christmas,  the  natal  feast  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  How 
different  our  Christmas  shall  be  this  year  from  that  in  the 
war-ravaged  countries  of  Europe !  Not  egotistical  rejoicing  over 
our  own  immunity  from  the  horrors  that  w^e  read  of  being  per- 
petrated there,  but  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
flagration, though  still  raging  disastrously  and  defying  human 
power  to  quell  its  flames  until  they  shall  have  burned  themselves 
out,  nevertheless  has  been  localized  and  in  all  probability  will 
not  spread  beyond  its  present  confines. 

♦Professor  of  English  and  Classics,  the  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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Perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  ir- 
relevance of  these  remarks  to  the  subject-matter  proper  to 
this  department  of  the  Chronicle.  But  really,  the  irrelevance 
is  only  seeming.  No  student  of  current  literature,  no 
genuine  book-lover,  who  watches  with  interest  for  new  acces- 
sions to  the  world's  treasury  of  wisdom,  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  dominant,  all-pervading  influence  exerted  by  the  great  war 
in  the  realm  of  the  makers  of  books.  With  reference  merely  to 
the  number  of  books  published  or  about  to  be  published,  treat- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  of  war,  present,  past,  future  or  imag- 
inary, we  fancy  that  the  book-market  has  never  been  (and  for 
our  posterity's  sake,  we  hope  it  never  will  be  again)  so  com- 
pletely glutted.  To  him  who  loves  his  fellow  man,  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  fact  to  contemplate;  but  we  are  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  even  now,  after  the  first  glamour  of  the  *^ timeliness'' 
of  such  productions  has  ceased  to  attract  readers,  there  are  signs 
which  indicate  that  this  war  literature  will  soon  become  a  drug 
upon  the  market.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  of  course,  we  shall 
all  be  deeply  interested  in  its  progress,  and  therefore,  we  shall 
follow  its  history  closely,  day  by  day,  as  unfolded  to  us  by  our 
newspapers;  but  we  really  believe  it  would  make  for  a  higher 
civilization  to  boycott  just  now  the  creative  literature  inspired 
by  the  European  debacle.  When  the  awful  storm  shall  have 
spent  its  fury  let  genius  tell  its  story  truthfully,  and  commemo- 
rate in  deathless  song  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  this  epochal 
tragedy,  for  our  children's  instruction  and  betterment;  but  we, 
who  are  gazing  upon  the  dreadful  spectacle,  need  not  the  philoso- 
pher's  analysis  nor  the  poet's  fine  frenzy  to  aid  us  in  learning 
its  manifold  lessons. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  this 
subject  of  the  war's  influence  on  matters  literary.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  the  Dean  of  the  litterateurs  of  England,  treats  of  this 
aspect  in  the  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview.  The 
question  he  sets  himself  to  answer  is :  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  lives  of  the  men  of  letters?  In  view  of  the 
acknowledged  weight  of  his  authority,  we  may  accept  his  con- 
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elusions  as  a  just  statement  of  the  situation  in  England.  There 
is  sad  foreboding  and  pathetic  appeal  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  paper,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chronicle's  readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  the 
Review  containing  it. 

**  Authors,  therefore,  if  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing, or  of  otherwise  taking  active  part  in  the  defense  of  our 
country,  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  painful  restrictions. 
They  will  have  to  breathe,  as  well  as  they  can,  in  a  Ley  den  jar 
of  neglect  and  oblivion.  When  the  mountains  and  the  heritage 
of  Esau  were  laid  waste  by  the  dragons  of  the  wilderness,  we 
are  told  that  those  who  feared  the  Lord  spoke  often  one  to 
another.  In  the  coming  days  of  drought  and  discomfort,  while 
so  much  active  benevolence  is  distributed,  the  authors  of  England 
will  be  drawn  more  and  more  to  one  another,  and  must  organize 
without  fussiness  or  self-advertisement,  more  and  more  effective 
schemes  of  mutual  help.  Young  writers,  in  particular,  will  be 
sure  to  suffer,  and  those  branches  of  literature  which  are  most 
delicate,  admirable  and  original  will  be  attacked  suddenly,  and 
for  the  time  being  fatally.  For  the  rubbishy  romance,  **  without 
a  dull  page  from  cover  to  cover'',  and  for  the  popular  essay 
made  up  of  daisy-chains  of  commonplace  reflection,  we  need 
feel  no  regret.  The  silencing  of  these  importunate  babblings  will 
be  a  public  benefit.  But  the  writer,  who,  at  the  outset  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  brilliant  career,  was  concentrating  the  in- 
tensity of  his  energies,  without  thought  of  gain,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  positive  merit, — he  deserves  and  he  must 
receive,  from  those  who  value  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
nation,  all  the  succor  that  can  be  spared  to  him.  For  he  also  is 
a  patriot,  who  dedicates  his  imagination  to  the  glory  of  his 
country. ' ' 

Now  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Gosse  is  speaking  of  the  liter- 
ary outlook  in  England  alone,  and  that  the  situation  so  gloomily 
pictured  there  is  intensified  a  hundred-fold  in  the  lands  where 
fire  and  sword  are  actually  reaping  their  awful  harvest,  we 
may  readily  surmise  what  will  be,  until  the  war's  full  fruitage 
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has  been  garnered,  the  condition  of  European  literature  in 
general. 

Still  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  not  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  the  inhuman  strife, 
and  that  English  literature  at  least  is  safe  beneath  Columbians 
sheltering  aegis. 
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William  F.  Eigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 

ON.  John  A.  McShane  has  lately  presented  the  Scien- 
1-1  I  tific  Department  with  a  most  valuable  selection  of  lan- 
tern slides.  He  had  bought  them  several  years  ago 
while  on  his  trip  around  the  world.  As  he  has  person- 
ally viewed  almost  every  scene  shown  on  the  slides, 
they  form  a  very  pleasant  souvenir  of  his  journey. 
Animated  by  a  desire  to  have  his  investment  produce 
greater  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  in  the 
information  and  education  of  our  students,  he  de- 
termined to  give  these  pictures  a  wider  sphere  of  utility  by 
presenting  them  to  the  scientific  department  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. As  new  generations  of  students  succeeded  each  other 
in  uninterrupted  order,  these  pictures  will  thus  ever  retain  their 
original  value. 

These  slides  are  the  best  of  their  kind  to  be  purchased  any- 
where. Not  only  are  they  perfect  as  photographs,  but  more  than 
half  of  the  number  are  hand-colored  with  such  artistic  skill  as  to 
rival  real  photographs  in  color. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  slides  embraces  mainly  two 
topics,  the  Orient  and  Italy.  There  are  304  colored  views  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  showing  the  present  condition  of 
the  holy  places,  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  even  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  region.  Egypt  follows  with  200  colored  views  of 
the  pyramids  and  the  many  other  interesting  historical  ruins 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  its  modern  aspects.  A  type-written 
catalogue  accompanies  these  504  slides.  Eome  is  represented 
by  151  views  and  the  rest  of  Italy  by  63.  This  subject  is  as 
interesting  in  its  ancient  ruins  and  modern  structures  as  is  that 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt.    And  lastly  there  are  five  conjectural 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts 
and   Sciences;    Director  of  the   Observatory. 
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views  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  15  showing  Mr.  McShane  and 
his  wife  in  various  parts  of  their  journey. 

There  are  therefore  504  colored  and  234  plain  slides  making 
a  total  of  738.  As  the  colored  slides  are  sold  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  piece,  and  the  plain  ones  at  fifty  cents,  the  collection  is 
valued  at  nine  hundred  dollars.  For  a  religious  and  educa- 
tional purpose  the  subject  matter  of  the  slides  could  hardly  have 
been  better  chosen.  In  addition  to  his  former  donations,  espe- 
cially to  the  Observatory  many  years  ago,  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Creighton  University  have  been  placed  under  a  new 
obligation  of  gratitute  towards  the  generous  donor,  Hon.  John 
A.  McShane. 


The  panoramic  or  cycloramic  photographs  of  October,  1912 
and  of  May  29,  1914  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  mathematics. 
In  the  first  the  college  students  were  aligned  in  single  file  in  a 
semi-circle  on  the  front  lawn.  The  second  photograph  was  taken 
on  the  occasion  of  the  flag  raising  on  Decoration  Day,  when  all 
the  students  were  massed  on  the  hill  side  adjoining  the  Obser- 
vatory. 

The  problem  proposed  was  to  find  the  position  and  focal 
length  of  the  camera.  In  the  first  photograph  the  long  and  per- 
fectly straight  front  of  the  north  wing  of  the  college  building  sug- 
gested the  successful  application  of  one  of  the  many  seemingly 
useless  formulas  of  trigonometry  in  which  the  tangent  of  2x 
is  proved  to  be  equal  to  twice  the  tangent  of  x  divided  by  one 
minus  the  square  of  tangent  x.  As  the  camera  revolved  about  a 
fixed  centre,  every  inch  in  the  length  of  the  picture  corresponded 
to  the  same  angle.  This  angle  is  unknown,  but  we  do  know 
that  two  inches  are  equal  to  twice  that  angle.  According 
to  this  principle,  equal  lengths  were  measured  on  the  photograph 
and  the  spots  on  the  building  carefully  noted,  and  their  distances 
measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  This  was  done  in  two 
opposite  directions.  The  result  was  that  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens  was  found  to  be  38.06  feet  east  of  the  front  of  the 
north  wing,  66.66  feet  south  of  its  northeast  corner  and  7.6  feet 
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below  the  level  of  the  first  floor  of  the  college.  The  focal  length 
of  the  camera  was  8.30  inches,  and  it  was  turned  through  225.5 
degrees  or  within  half  a  degree  of  exactly  five  eighths  of  a 
complete  revolution. 

In  the  second  photograph  another  principle  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  We  know  that  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  two 
objects  diverge  the  more  the  farther  they  are  extended.  For  this 
reason,  the  distance  between  two  supports  or  stanchions  of  the 
railing  on  the  Observatory  retaining  wall  must  be  less  than  the 
distance  between  their  projections  on  the  wall  of  the  Observa- 
tory building,  as  they  appeared  in  the  photograph.  The  railing 
and  the  building  are  only  5.69  feet  apart  and  the  divergence  of 
the  two  stanchions  was  only  0.640  feet  or  seven  and  two-thirds 
inches,  but  it  sufficed  to  ^  the  position  of  the  camera  at  126.0 
feet  east  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Observatory  building  10 :64  feet 
north  of  its  south  front,  and  10.82  feet  below  the  level  of  the  top 
of  its  retaining  wall.  The  focal  length  of  the  camera  was  22.00 
inches,  and  it  was  turned  through  81  degrees  or  two  ninths  of 
a  complete  revolution.  Both  photographs  have  been  mounted 
on  frames  curved  to  their  respective  focal  lengths.  When  viewed 
from  their  centers  of  curvature,  their  appearance  is  perfectly 
natural,  whereas  when  they  are  mounted  in  a  straight  frame 
as  pictures  are  always  mounted,  and  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  the  lines  of  the  building  and  the  walk,  which 
are  perfectly  straight  in  reality,  are  bent  into  sine  curves  and 
present  an  unnatural  aspect.  Students  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary mathematical  acquirement,  have  found  the  study  of  these 
cycloramic  photographs  very  interesting. 


The  Monthly  Evening  Sky  Map,  published  by  Leon  Barritt, 
No.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  astronomical  journal  in  the  world, 
reprints  in  its  December  issue  the  Article  **Why  is  the  MoonT' 
written  several  years  ago  for  St.  MichaePs  Almanac. 

Gerald  La  Violette  has  presented  the  Science  Department 
with  an  elegant  panoramic  kodak. 


HE  University  of  Oregon  has  started  a  Journalism 
Museum  in  which  will  be  preserved  any  object  of 
curiosity,  human  interest  or  educational  value  that 
is  connected  with  the  business  of  printing  and 
publishing. 


The  University  of  California  has  decided  to  con- 
fer a  special  letter  '^C"  upon  its  athletic  yell 
leaders. 


The  undergraduate  students  of  the  classes  of  1913  to  1917 
inclusive  at  Harvard  have  contributed  $9,798.68  toward  the 
construction  of  the  new  million  dollar  gymnasium. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Alumni 
Secretaries  was  held  lately  at  Columbia  and  Yale  Universities 
with  sixty-five  representatives  present  representing  schools 
from  New  England,  California,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The 
object  of  the  Association  is  **to  bring  together  once  a  year  from 
all  over  the  coutry,  the  men  who  are  directing  the  Alumni  work 
of  American  colleges  and  universities  for  a  discussion  of  their 
common  problems — the  effective  organization  and  direction  of 
alumni  sentiment,  the  publication  of  alumni  journals,  and  all 
other  means  of  promoting  the  university  interest  by  holding 
the  institution  and  its  graduates  in  an  intimate  relation.  '^ 


At  Cambridge  University,  England,  an  Appointments  Board 
was  organized  in  1899  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  graduates 
of  the  school  to  find  suitable  positions  as  well  as  to  provide 
employers  with  properly  trained  men.  Mr.  H.  A.  Eoberts, 
secretary  of  the  Board,  made  a  recent  report  in  which  he  said 
that  in  the  period  before  1870,  only  three  per  cent  of  university 
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men  went  into  business.  By  1900  the  percentage  had  risen  to 
twenty,  and  at  the  present  time  Trinity  reports  forty-three 
percent  of  its  men  as  going  into  business. 


According  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education ; 
— <<The  report  and  accompanying  bill  of  the  Commission  on 
National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  has  a  heroic,  national,  educational  attitude. 

Briefly  summarized  the  expenditures  will  be :  First,  $200,- 
000  annually  to  go  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation for  administration,  studies,  investigations  and  reports 
to  aid  the  States,  the  studies  covering  the  subjects  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
commercial  processes  and  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of 
study  for  such  subjects. 

Second,  appropriations  to  the  States  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  beginning  with  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  and  increasing  in  1918-19  to  a  maximum  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  and  continuing  at  that  figure.  This 
money  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  relative  perecentage  of  their  population. 

Larger  appropriations  for  agricultural  education  begin  with 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  increase 
by  $250,000  each  year  until  1922,  and  by  $500,000  for  the  two 
years  1923  and  1924,  until  the  maximum  annual  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  is  reached  in  1924.  The  appropriations  are  to  con- 
tinue subsequently  at  that  rate. 

The  agricultural  appropriations  are  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States  in  the  proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  State  contributions,  upon  which  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions will  be  contingent,  will  be  $5,000  for  each  year  prior  to 
1922,  and  not  less  than  $10,000  for  any  year  thereafter. 

The  total  amount  which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  for 
trade  and  industrial  education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  is  $500,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  future  ap- 
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propriations  by  $250,000  a  year  until  1922,  and  thereafter  for 
two  years  by  $500,000  a  year  until,  for  this  work  also,  a  maximum 
of  $3,000,000  a  year  is  reached  in  1924  and  these  appropriations 
too,  are  to  continue  indefinitely  thereafter. 

These  appropriations  for  trade  and  industrial  education 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  in  the  proportion  which 
each  State's  urban  population  bears  to  the  Nation's  total  urban 
population.  Just  as  the  agricultural  appropriations  will  reach 
the  country,  so  these  appropriations  will  reach  the  city. ' ' 


Plans  for  the  University  of  British  Columbia  have  been 
completed  and  the  contract  let  for  the  science  building,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  structures  to  be  erected  on  the  present  site, 
which  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  Port  Gray, 
four  miles  from  Vancouver,  at  the  entrance  of  Burrard  Inlet. 

The  science  building,  which  is  planned  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  certain  other 
sciences,  but  which  will  ultimately  be  used  for  chemistry  exclu- 
sively, is  expected  to  cost  about  $600,000.  Additional  expendi- 
tures of  $2,000,000  are  planned. 


A  number  of  universities,  both  state  and  private,  have  re- 
cently installed  courses  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  liquor 
problem. 

Syracuse  and  Yale  universities  will  this  year  debate  the 
following  question:  ^^ Resolved,  That  the  Manufacture  and  Sale 
of  Intoxicating  Beverages  ought  to  be  Prohibited  throughout 
all  of  the  United  States  by  Federal  or  State  Legislation  or  Both. '' 


The  class  of  1877  of  the  University  of  California,  has  just 
made  a  gift  to  the  university  for  the  erection  on  the  campus  of  a 
sundial  as  a  class  memorial. 


The  Harvard  Co-operative  Society  which  deals  in  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  needed  by  the  Harvard  students,  did  a  business 
during  the  last  twelve  months  amounting  to  $429,000,  the  net 
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profits  being  a  little  over  $23,000  about  $18,000  of  which  was 
distributed  as  dividends — the  balance  was  added  to  a  fund  for 
rebuilding  the  Society's  store. 


At  Stanford  University  an  Alumni  Advisory  Board  was 
organized  sometime  ago  consisting  of  nine  graduates  of  the 
university  of  at  least  five  years  standing.  The  Stanford  Alumnus 
says  of  this  Board :  **The  functions  of  tj^e  Board  at  bottom  are 
to  inform  itself  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  universitv 
and  to  bring  those  needs  to  the  attention  of  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versity which  can  deal  with  the  situation,  trustees,  president, 
faculty,  alumni  or  undergraduates.  Two  extremely  useful  ends 
are  accomplished  by  a  genuine  performance  of  these  duties; 
first,  the  education  of  the  successive  members  of  the  Board  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  university, — and  this 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter  if  the  alumni  hope  in 
time  to  exercise  a  larger  influence  than  they  do  now;  and 
secondly,  the  maintenance  of  an  unofficial  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  parts  of  the  university,  a  means  for 
bringing  about  mutual  understandings  and  co-operation. ' ' 

A  new  gymnasium  is  being  constructed  at  Stanford  uni- 
versity for  the  use  of  the  men  students.  The  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture is  to  be  $100,000.  The  gymnasium  is  not  to  contain  a 
swimming  pool  and  the  students  are  agitating  for  the  addition 
of  this  feature.  The  executive  committee  of  the  student  body 
has  already  voted  $1,500  toward  the  construction  of  a  pool. 
A  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  women  students  will  also  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  big  Alumni  reunion  during 
commencement  week  next  year.  Secretaries  in  the  different 
states  in  the  union  in  which  there  are  Stanford  graduates  are 
workin«:  toward  securin^r  a  larore  attendance  at  the  reunion. 


In  the  November  number  of  Education,  (Boston),  there 
appears  an  interesting  article  entitled:  ** Domination  of  Ath- 
letics.''    Speaking  of  out  door  sports  in  England,  this  article 
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says:  ^^It  is  estimated  that  Englishmen  spend  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually  on  games,  or  an  average  of  ten 
dollars  apiece,  and  considerably  more  than  England  spends  upon 
her  army  and  navy  combined,  or  upon  her  education  or  reli- 
gion.''  After  discussing  many  complaints  made  against  ath- 
letics, the  writer  continues:  ^^All  sorts  of  remedies  for  these 
athletic  troubles  are  being  applied  in  the  United  States.  Some 
institutions,  Columbia  University,  for  example,  have  abolished 
inter-collegiate  football  and  other  athletic  contests;  other  col- 
lege authorities  place  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  guilt 
upon  a  salaried  athletic  coach,  whose  reputation  depends  large- 
ly upon  making  his  team  win  by  fair  means  or  foul.  But  the 
root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  rules  which  are  not  supported  by 
college  public  opinion  and  which  the  student  feels  justified  in 
evading  and  which  he  can  evade  without  losing  prestige  among 
his  fellow  students.  To  debar  a  man  from  engaging  in  college 
games  because  sometime  or  somewhere  he  has  played  profes- 
sionally, is  to  debar  the  majority  of  college  players  of  football 
and  baseball  in  the  United  States,  since  the  student  who  is 
proficient  enough  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  place  on  the  college 
team  has  usually  been  devoted  to  his  particular  athletic  special- 
ty from  early  years,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been 
more  or  less  associated  with  athletics  that  are  not  purely 
amateurish.  One  remedy  which  would  seem  possible,  thougJi 
sweeping,  would  be  to  disregard  all  distinctions  between  ama- 
teur and  professional  college  players  so  long  as  a  young  man 
is  a  regular  student  and  keeps  up  his  studies  with  his  class 
mates.  Then  college  faculties  may  well  tighten  up  their  sur- 
veillance and  hold  upon  student  athletics  through  a  more  sym- 
pathetic participation  and  appreciation  of  them  and  by  assist- 
ing the  students  to  form  a  new  public  opinion  in  college  re- 
garding the  real  object  and  value  of  athletic  games.  This  would 
help  in  many  cases.'' 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows:  ** Speaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  old  graduate,  I  believe  that  the  remedy  and  the 
right  use  of  athletics  exist  not  in  carping  criticism  and  scold- 
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ing  raillery  against  these  games  of  youth,  but  in  constructive 
reforms  that  hreathe  thorough  going  sympathy  with  students 
and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  human 
nature  of  the  college  boy.  I  also  join  decidedly  with  a  large 
number  of  Americans  in  the  conviction  that  our  universities 
and  preparatory  schools  have  gained  mightily,  and  much  more 
than  they  have  lost,  by  reason  of  the  growth  and  development 
in  athletic  interest  and  athletic  games  within  their  borders. 

Our  educational  life  has  gained  in  the  mighty  stir  of  young 
hearts  around  the  intense  thought  and  action  of  the  idea  of 
contest  and  success.  It  has  gained  in  the  ability  for  a  correct 
analysis  and  appraisement  of  *  ^  fair  play ; '  ^  it  has  gained  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  power  to  win  or  lose  with  equal  steadiness  of 
spirit,  it  has  gained  in  the  witness  of  the  effect  of  training 
more  rigid  and  ascetic  than  any  modern  military  man  knows; 
it  has  gained  in  the  realization  that  the  skillful,  swift  planning 
brain  on  the  part  of  eleven  warriors  on  a  football  field  spells 
victory  or  defeat  quite  as  much  as  the  brawn  and  muscle ;  it  has 
gained  in  the  appreciation  of  the  limitless  possibilities  lying 
in  co-ordination  of  fighting  forces  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
obstacle  and  interference. 

And  not  only  in  this  spirit  of  student  team  play  and  subtle 
loyalty  to  a  cause  has  athleticism  contributed  to  education. 
It  has  also  afforded  that,  which  as  yet,  intercollegiate  intel- 
lectualism  has  been  unable  to  supply,  an  occasion  in  a  common 
battle  for  ends  that  engage,  visibly  and  vitally,  an  entire  col- 
lege community.  No  other  interest  in  America  has  been  able 
to  draw  together  annually  and  frequently,  30,000  to  40,000 
people  and  thrill  them  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  ambi- 
tion for  superiorty,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  settling 
together  and  unifying  afresh  those  diverse  forces  part  edu- 
cational, part  national  and  part  spiritual,  which,  in  such  mo- 
ments of  high  contest  become  conscious  of  corporate  and  resist- 
less strength. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  this  exercise  of  sturdy  physical  compe- 
tition which  gets  down  into  the  very  blood  of  the  American  under- 
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graduates,  there  is  born  a  spirit  and  an  influence  highly  edu- 
cative and  potent  in  the  training  of  the  man  and  citizen.  The 
value  of  American  athletics  is  not  merely  in  the  training  up  of 
individual  physical  powers  but  also  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  loyalty  and  spirit     akin     to     profound     spiritual 

patriotism.  ^ ' 

The  Outlook  for  November  25th,  1914  has  an  editorial  on 
** Football  Morals''  from  which  we  quote  the  following:  *^In 
connection  with  this  we  cite  another  instance,  which  we  like  to 
believe  is  expressive  of  a  growing  spirit  in  American  athletics. 
In  the  game  between  Fordham  University,  an  important  Cath- 
olic institution  in  New  York  City,  and  the  University  of  Vermont, 
each  side  made  a  touchdown.  To  the  uninitiated  it  should  be 
explained  that  after  a  touchdown,  which  is  reckoned  as  six  points, 
the  side  that  makes  it  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  try  at  goal, 
which,  if  successful  adds  one  more  point  to  the  score.  After 
the  touchdown  made  by  Vermont  the  goal  kicker  was  success- 
ful, and  seven  points  went  to  Vermont's  credit.  After  Ford- 
ham's  touchdown,  however,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
whether  the  goal  kicker  had  sent  the  ball  between  the  posts  or 
not.  One  of  the  officials  declared  that  he  had,  the  other  that  he 
had  not.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  reports  of  the  game  gave  the 
score  a  tie.  At  the  first  opportunity  a  mass-meeting  of  the 
Fordham  students  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  game  should  be  recorded  as  a  victory  for  Vermont. 
The  Fordham  students  preferred  to  accept  defeat  than  to  have 
recorded  against  them  any  discourtesy  to  a  visiting  eleven, 
or  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  right  to  a  point  credited  to 
them. ' ' 


During  the  session  of  1913,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  the  following  law:  ^'That  no  red  or  black  flag,  and  no 
banner,  ensign,  or  sign  having  upon  it  any  inscription  opposed 
to  organized  government,  or  which  is  sacrilegious,  or  which  may 
be  derogatory  to  public  morals,  shall  be  carritd  in  parade  within 
this  Commonwealth. ' ' 
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This  enactment  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  Harvard  in 
that  the  Harvard  color  is  crimson.  At  the  Harvard-Princeton 
football  game,  rather  than  violate  the  statute,  a  body  of  Har- 
vard undergraduates  carried  at  the  head  of  their  procession, 
a  large  white  banner  with  a  crimson  ^^H''  upon  it. 


•  The  Secretary  for  Student  Employment  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity reports  that  the  1494  students  for  whom  work  was 
found  during  the  past  school  year  and  summer  vacation,  earned 
$107,259.79.  His  report  says:  ^*An  extraordinary  variety 
of  occupations  is  represented  in  the  list,  every  kind  of  manual 
and  mental  labor  demanded  in  a  complicated  social  organiza- 
tion was  represented.'' 


The  Dean  of  Princeton  has  been  sent  to  England,  France 
and  probably  Belgium  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  Belgian 
refugees  and  to  determine  the  best  way  for  Princeton  men  to 
help  them.  A  Princeton  nurse  is  to  be  supported  throughout 
the  war  at  $60.00  a  month,  and  Yale  has  raised  a  fund  for  two 
Ford  motor  ambulances  at  $650.00  each  for  the  American  hos- 
pitals at  Paris  and  Munich. 


The  'Varsity  football  team  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  given 
at  the  Henshaw  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  December  7th,  when 
Mr.  Paul  Showalter  of  Nebraska 
City  was  elected  captain  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Coach  Miller  act- 
ed as  toastmaster  and  announced 
the  award  of  letters  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Burford,  Reel,  Staple- 
ton,  Showalter  (captain-elect), 
Breeski,  Nigro,  Brennan  (cap- 
tain), Aerhart,  Carrig,  Platz,  Cof- 
fey, "Wagner,  Wise,  Flood,  Tami- 
sea,  Warren  and  Shannon.  Messrs. 
Jamieson  and  Laur  were  awarded 


On  the  afternoon  of  December 
3rd,  a  reception  was  tendered 
President  McMenamy  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  university  audito- 
rium. 

Mr.  Raymond  Kleyla,  Medicine. 
'15,  extended  congratulations  for 
the  College  of  Medicine;  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  Law  '15,  for. 
the  College  of  Law;  Mr.  Maurice 
Howard,  Arts  '15,  for  the  College 
of  Arts;  Mr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  Phar- 
macy '15,  for  the  College  of 
Pharmacy;  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Mc- 
Connell,  Dentistry  '15,  for  the 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Mr.  Charles  Bongardt,  arts, 
'18,  read  an  original  poem. 
''Fame's  Knight,"  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's   congratulations    were    also 


couched  in  poetic  form.  Mr. 
Francis  Tobin  spoke  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Academy. 

Following  the  expressions  of 
good  will  by  the  student  repre- 
sentatives. President  McMenamy 
responded  with  a  few  remarks 
during  which  he  thanked  the  stu- 
dents for  their  expressions  of 
good  will  and  urged  them  to 
bend  every  effort  toward  doing 
their  work  in  the  university  so 
well  that  they  would  become 
good  members  of  society  and  re- 
fleet  credit  upon  their  Alma 
Mater. 

The  university  orchestra  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  occa- 
sion. 


Mr.  Walter  Lyford  Griffith, 
LL.  B.  '12,  will  be  married  on 
December  23rd,  to  Miss  Mildred 
McRary  Smith  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  will 
spend  their  honeymoon  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  February  2nd., 
will  be  at  home  at  3501  Cuming 
street,   Omaha. 


J.  F.  Borghoff,  M.  D.  '13,  who 
recently  attended  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Medical  Association 
convention  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
reports  that  he  met  a  number  of 
Creighton  graduates  there,  includ- 
ing   Drs.    Flankers    of    St.    Paul, 
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Kosenwald  of  Mankato,  and  Cur- 
ran  of  St.  Cloud. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  Professor  of 
internal  medicine  in  the  College 
of  Medicine,  read  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal papers  at  the  meeting,  his 
subject  being  ''The  Use  of  Al- 
kalis and  Salts  in  Certain  Clinical 
Conditions  of  Apparently  Ob-^ 
scure  Origin." 


Prof.  Charles  F.  Crowley  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  has  been 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  University  of 
Michigan   Alumni. 


F.  S.  Carey,  M.  D.  13,  who 
has  just  finished  an  internship  at 
St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  the  College  of  Medicine. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Akin,  Professor  of 
Gastro-enterology  in  the  College 
of  Medicine,  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Douglas  Coun- 
ty Medical  Association. 


Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B., 
'14,  who  since  graduation  has 
been  practicing  law  in  Omaha 
and  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Omaha  Ad  Club,  will  hereafter 
confine  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  has  been 
retained  regularly  as  attorney  for 
the  club. 


The  Christmas  holidays  will 
commence  on  December  23rd  and 
classes   will   be   resumed   on   Jan- 


uary 4th.  The  first  semester  ex- 
aminations will  be  given  just  be- 
fore  Christmas. 


A  new  static  electric  machine 
having  high  voltage  has  been 
installed  at  the  medical  college. 
It  has  eight  stationary  and  eight 
revolving  plates,  and  can  be  used 
for  demonstration  as  well  as  for 
clinical  purposes.  It  is  equipped 
with  X-Ray  and  Geisler  tubes. 


The  College  of  Arts  Seniors  of 
1914  are  located  as  follows: — 

Attending  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine are :  Messrs.  Lawrence  Bush- 
man, Earl  Connolly,  Norman  Hav- 
erly,    and    Harry    Sullivan. 

Attending  the  College  of  Law 
are:  Messrs.  Paul  Burke,  Henry 
Haun,  Edward  McDermott,  Frank 
McDermott,  Raymond  McDermott 
and  Edward  Plunkett. 

Mr.  Robert  Cahill  is  teaching 
at  Franklin,  Neb.  Mr.  Romeo  La 
Porte  is  teaching  at  Campbell, 
Neb.,  and  Mr.  "William  Flaherty 
is  an  instructor  at  Campion  col- 
lege, Wis.  Mr.  Benedict  Hennessy 
is  tutoring  in  Omaha,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Lancaster  is  teaching  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Paul  Harrington  is  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business  with 
his  father  at  Denver,   Colo. 

Mr.  Charles  McEniry  is  pur- 
suing a  business  course  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  John  Moore  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  freight  department  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
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pany.  and  Mr,  Carlisle  Lentz  is 
studying  medicine  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Universitv. 


The  Freshman  and  Junior  Den- 
tal students  were  given  a  lecture 
recently  on  Anatomical  tooth  form 
and  its  application  in  every  day 
practice  by  that  interesting 
speaker.  Dr.  James  Prime  of  Ox- 
ford. Xeb.  He  showed  them  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  his  work 
with  amalgam  and  gold.  Dr.  A. 
D.  Davis  of  the  class  of  '10.  is  his 
able  partner  in  this  work  and 
they  have  designed  and  made  a 
set  of  amalgam  instruments  that 
are  superior  to  any  on  the  market. 

The  fourteenth  regular  meeting 
of  the  Woodburv  Studv  Club  was 
held  in  the  Dental  College.  No- 
vember 2nd  to  5th.  The  first  day 
was  devoted  to  Amalgam  work 
under  the  supervision  of  Doctors 
W.  G.  Crandall  of  Spencer.  Iowa, 
and  William  Finn  of  Cedar  Kap- 
ids,  and  the  following  three  days 
to  gold  fillings  under  Dr.  Firm 
and  Dr.  Frank  James  of  "Winona. 
Minn.  These  men  are  recognized 
as  among  the  best  operators  and 
teachers  in  this  work  in  the 
United  States. 

No  applicants  for  membership 
have  been  accepted  during  the 
last  two  meetings  and  the  mem- 
bership list  will  remain  closed  for 
the  next  meeting. — this  is  to  allow 
more  rapid  progress  in  advanced 
work. 

Some  very  fine  operations  were 
made,  all  without  cost  to  the  pa- 


tient. He  is  fortunate  who  needs 
such  work  as  the  Club  is  doing 
and  succeeds  in  getting  a  place  as 
a  patient.  Of  the  people  who  at- 
tended t  hese  clinics,  some  have 
been  regular  patrons  for  several 
years.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Club  are  Doctors  Woodburv.  Des- 
pecher.  Graham.  Bruening  and  H. 
E.  King  of  the  Creighton  Faculty. 
Conductive  anesthesia,  a  new 
method  of  alleviating  the  pain  in 
dental  operations  by  injection, 
was  successfullv  demonstrated  in 
a  number  of  cases,  and  excited 
much  favorable  comment. 

Doctors  Woodbury  and  Bnien- 
ing  were  re-elected  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  respectively. 
Doctor  Prime  was  made  Vice- 
President.  The  officers  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Eastern  District  Dental  So- 
ciety, a  component  part  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Dental  Society,,  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  College, 
Friday.  October  30th.  A  lecture 
and  clinics  were  held  during  the 
day  and  a  banquet,  lecture  and 
business  session  at  the  Loyal  hotel 
in  the  evening. 

Dr.  John  Kirby  of  Holton.  Kan., 
was  the  guest  of  the  Society  and 
gave  two  lectures  on  business 
methods  in  the  practice  of  dentis- 
try. 

Doctor  W.  L.  Shearer  was 
elected  President,  Dr.  P.  J. 
Hunter.  Vice-President :  Dr.  H.  A. 
Nelson.  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Soukup.  Delegate  to  the 
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Executive  Council  of  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-City 
Society  on  September  22nd,  Dr. 
W.  L.  Shearer  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  H.  E.  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  censors. 

The  students  of  the  Junior  Class 
extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Howard  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  H.  C.  Miller, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  an 
esteemed  and  respected  dentist  of 
Grand  Island,  Neb.  Dr.  Miller  last 
year  spent  a  week  or  two  in  the 
Dental  College,  taking  great  de- 
light in  imparting  the  fruits  of  his 
year  spent  a  week  or  two  in  the 
ripe  experience  to  the  students  of 
the  various  classes. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Pettibone,  class  of 
1909,  who  is  located  at  O'Neill, 
Neb.,  has  recently  been  chosen 
president  of  the  North  Nebraska 
Dental  Association. 

The  students  are  all  rejoicing  to 
have  Dr.  Despecher  back  again. 
The  doctor  looks  very  well  and  his 
health  has  been  much  improved 
by  his  sojourn  in  la  belle  France. 
He  is  to  give  the  lectures  on  ma- 
teria medica,  and  to  supervise  the 
departments  of  radiography  and 
pyorrhea. 

The  dental  infirmary  is  being 
well  patronized  this  year,  and  the 
Seniors  are  working  to  full  ca- 
pacity. Dr.  Stoft  reports  some 
very  interesting  cases  among  the 
new  orthodontia  patients. 


Amongst  recent  visitors,  we  are 
pleased  to  chronicle  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, the  genial  head  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  Omaha.  The 
bishop  is  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  the  citizens  of  our  city  for  his 
affability  and  courtesy  to  all,  and 
his  visit  to  the  College  was  much 
appreciated.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  express  great  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration of  the  systematic  ar- 
rangements and  methods  of  the 
dental  and  law  departments  and 
Vaeir  splendid  equipment. 


Mr.  John  V.  Beveridge,  A.  B. 
'13,  Law  '16,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Omaha,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
night  editor. 


Harry  A.  Swartzlander,  M.  D.. 
who  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Medicine  with  the  class  of  1911:, 
writes  from  Oyen,  Alta.,  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  passing  the  Al- 
berta Medical  Council  Examina- 
tion and  has  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice. 


Upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
birthdayy  'Chief  Justice  Edward 
D.  White  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  was  sent  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  by  the  Creighton  mem- 
bers of  the  Delta  Theta  Phi  legal 
fraternity.  The  Chief  Justice  sent 
the  following  grateful  note  of  ac- 
knowledgement : 
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MR.  JAMES  H.  HANLEY,  LL.  B.  '10. 
Private  Secretary  to  Congressman 
C.  O.  Lobeck.  Mr.  Hanley  recently 
successfully  managed  Mr.  Lobeck's 
campaign  for  re-election. 


MR.  PAUL  SHOWALTER,  Law  '16— 
Recently  elected  captain  of  the  Varsity 
P'ootball  Team. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  23, 1914. 
Bryan  Senate. 

The  Delta  Theta  Phi, 
Creighton  University. 
My  Dear  Sirs: — 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my 
deep  appreciation  of  your  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  the  box  of 
flowers  as  well  as  the  kindly  words 
of  congratulaition  which  accom- 
panied them. 

With  the  hope  that  the  years  as 
they  come,  may  be  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  senate,  the  bounte- 
ous source  of  blessings  and  happi- 
ness, believe  me  to  be,  as  indeed  I 
am. 

Fraternally  and  faithfully  yours, 
EDWARD  D.  WHITE. 


On  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  a  banquet  was  given  at 
the  Loyal  Hotel  in  honor  of  Dr.  A. 
W.  Colson  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, by  the  members  of  the  Beta 
Nu  Chapter  of  the  Kappa  Psi  fra- 
ternity. 

The  fraternity  was  recently  or- 
ganized among  the  men  students 
of  the  Pharmacy  college.  The 
fraternity  flower,  the  red  carna- 
tion, was  used  in  the  decorations. 
Following  the  banquet  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  Orpheum. 

Besides  the  conductor,  Dr.  A. 
W.  Colson,  there  were  present  Mr. 
M.  A.  Cosgrove  and  Mr.  O.  Glenn 
Henchen,  members  of  the  Beta 
Beta  chapter  at  Cleveland. 

The  chapter  members  present  in 
eluded : 

^lessrs.  Chas.  Trepanier,  Henry 


N.  Christense,  Walter  W.  Seyfer, 
Harold  R.  Smith,  Humphrey  Mur- 
phy, Charles  B.  Sample,  Dwight 
W.  McComb,  William  H.  Meleher, 
Alfred  L.  Gauvreau  and  J.  Brad- 
ford Murphy. 


Professor  John  A.  Rine  of  the 
College  of  Law  appeared  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington  on  November  4th, 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Omaha 
and  argued  for  the  construction, 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  of  a  viaduct  crossing 
the  company's  tracks  on  West 
Dodge  Street,  Omaha.  He  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
Arts  '91,  who  is  attorney  for  the 
company  at  Omaha. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  November 
24th,  in  the  Arts  Faculty  Room,  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Pan-Alumni  Association 
was  held  with  President  John  A. 
Bennewitz  presiding.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  take 
definite  steps  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  gymnasium  on  the 
University  campus.  President  Mc- 
Menamy,  who  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  and  who  has 
been  studying  for  some  time  the 
buildings  and  equipment  devoted 
to  gymnastics  and  athletic  pur- 
poses generally  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  made  a 
special  trip  recently  to  Chicago, 
where  in  company  with  an  archi- 
tect and  two  representatives  of  a 
sporting  goods  house,  he  made  a 
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tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  large 
gymnasiums  in  the  eitj  and  con- 
ferred with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  directors  there.  He 
ascertained  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  gymnasium  suitable 
for  the  university  here  will  be 
about  $80,000.00,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious that  both  in  point  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  the  new  gym- 
nasium shall  be  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  institution.  He  was 
called  upon  by  President  Benne- 
witz  to  outline  his  views  upon  the 
.project  and  prefaced  an  account 
of  his  Chicago  experiences  with  a 
brief  resume  of  the  reasons  why  a 
gymnasium  should  be  built.  He 
said  he  felt  that  the  students 
needed  physical  training  in  order 
to  better  fit  them  for  their  class- 
room duties,  and  that  a  first-class 
gymnasium  would  provide  whole- 
some recreation  for  all  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Then, 
too,  he  thought  such  a  building 
would  make  for  added  solidarity 
among  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges  and  would  contribute 
very  largely  toward  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  football  players 
for  their  contests.  He  expressed 
himself  as  anxious  to  make  the 
alumni  feel  at  home  in  the  new 
building  and  to  afford  them  a  con- 
venient place  for  recreation  as 
well  as  for  holding  their  meetings 
in  the  interests  of  better  acquaint- 
ance. He  said  he  had  learned  with 
pleasure  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
alumni  would  co-operate  in  the 
work   of  providing  a  gymnasium 


and  said  he  desired  to  make  the 

University's  position  clear  lest  the 

old  students  should  feel  that  the 
institution  should  alone  bear  the 
expense  of  this  much  needed  im- 
provement. He  told  the  Council 
that  there  were  many  demands 
upon  the  University's  funds  and 
that  until  recently  there  had  been 
no  surplus  with  which  any  build- 
ing could  have  been  constructed. 
The  recent  fire  demanded  an  out- 
lay of  $45,000,  a  sum  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  payments  made  by 
the  insurance  companies;  the  rea- 
son for  the  added  expense  was 
that  new  building  laws  have  been 
adopted  since  the  old  building  had 
been  constructed  and  these  ordi- 
nances necessitated  much  more  ex- 
pensive construction,  as  for  in- 
stance, replacing  all  of  the  plas- 
tered ceilings  with  steel,  rewiring 
in  conduits  the  entire  building,  the 
running  up  of  fire  walls  above  the 
roof,  the  installation  of  automatic 
fire  doors,  etc.  Then  too,  the  pro- 
fessional schools  are  not  self-sup- 
porting, and  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  taken  every  year,  he  said,  from 
the  University's  income  to  balance 
accounts  in  the  downtown  schools. 
Then  too,  of  the  University's 
more  than  one  thousand  students, 
nearly  half  are  educated  free  of 
charge  in  the  Preparatory  Acad- 
emy and  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  growth  in  this 
latter  student  body  has  been  so 
great  these  last  few  years  as  to 
overcrowd  the  available  rooms, 
and    the    construction    of    a    new 
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high  school  at  a  cost  of  not  less  Among  the  other  gentlemen  who 

than  $125,000  is  urgently  needed,  expressed  themselves  as  heartily 

Other   pressing   needs   are   for   a  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  t^^  project  were :    Dr. 

new     library     building,     a     new  ^^Jan  M.  Riley  of  the  College  of 

Science  Hall,  and  two  or  thre»  new  Medicine,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening  of 

dormitories.    These  many  pressing  ^^^  College  of  Dentistry,  Mr.  John 

demands  cannot  be  taken  care  of  ^-  ^^S^^y  of  the  College  of  Law, 

out  of  the  University's  income  and  ^^^  Messrs.  F.  B.  Marshall  and  F. 

as  the  alumni  have  always  taken  a  ^-  Starke  of  the  College  of  Phar- 

keen  interest  in  the  University's  ^acy.  These  latter  gentlemen  said 

athletics,  the    President    said    he  ^^^^  ^he  pharmacy  graduates  will 

heard  with   delight  a   suggestion  ^^^e  at  the  close  of  the  present 

that  they  would  co-operate  in  the  school  year  a  fund  of  about  $1,000, 

construction  of  the  gymnasium.  which    they    will    gladly    donate 

At  the  close  of  President  Mc-  toward  the  new  building. 
Menamy's  speech,  Mr.  Bennewitz  ^11  of  the  gentlemen  present  ex- 
called  upon  a  number  of  the  other  pressed  themselves  as  anxious  to 
gentlemen  present  and  they  all  see  a  first-class  gymnasium  con- 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  structed  with  a  large  swimming 
gymnasium  is  very  much  needed  P^ol,  hand-ball  alleys,  squash 
and  that  the  alumni  should  under-  courts,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  al- 
take  to  raise  at  least  $25,000  for  leys,  a  living  room  and  ample  pro- 
the  project.  Mr.  T.  C.  Byrne  of  vision  for  basket  ball,  floor  work 
the  Byrne  &  Hammer  Dry  Goods  and  gymnastics  generally.  The 
Company,  spoke  enthusiastically  building  will  be  thoroughly  mod- 
in  favor  of  the  new  building  and  ern  in  every  respect,  and  the  main 
emphasized  the  contribution  which  floor  will  accomodate  300  men  at 
the  structure  would  make  toward  one  time  in  gymnastic  exercise, 
the  moral  betterment  of  those  who  -^  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
were  privileged  to  use  it.  He  de-  ^^^^  ^  committee  was  appointed  to 
clared  that  the  students  needed  a  formulate  a  definite  plan  of 
place  such  as  this,  where  they  alumni  co-operation  and  to  report 
could  enjoy  wholesome  recreation  back  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
and  work  off  that  energy  which  council. 

might  otherwise  find  vent  in  dissi-  

pation.     He  said  he  thought  th«  Playing  the  fast  South  Dakota 

alumni  would  raise  the  required  football  team  to  a  score  of  9  to  7, 

amount  of  the  money  once  they  the  'Varsity  team  brought  its  most 

understood  the  situation  and  ex-  successful  season   to    a   close     on 

pressed  the    belief   that    athletics  Thanksgiving  day  and  despite  the 

would  go  forward  with  a  bound  difference  of  two  points  in  favor 

once  the  building  was  in  use.  of  the  visitors,  the  blue  and  white 
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was  more  than  ordinarily  elated 
because  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  the  'Varsity  men  had  scored 
against  South  Dakota.  The  re- 
flection that  South  Dakota  had 
played  a  0-0  game  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  that  the 
visitors  are  the  undisputed  cham- 
pions of  their  own  state  and  the 
only  Missouri  Valley  team  against 
which  Nebraska  was  unable  to 
score  this  year,  added  materially 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
Speaking  of  the  game,  Mr.  Ross 
H.  Chamberlain  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  said:  "Creighton's 
superior  showing  against  South 
Dakota,  when  the  coyotes  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  standing  the 
blue  and  white  men  on  their  ears 
whenever  they  saw  fit,  stamps  the 
machine  produced  by  Harry  Mil- 
ler and  Chet  Dudley  as  one  of  the 
very  best  the  big  school  has  ever 
turned  out.  Creighton  is  more 
confident  than  ever  now  that 
Jumbo  Stiehm's  Cornhuskers 
would  encounter  extreme  difficulty 
in  trimming  them  in  any  lopsided 
manner." 

The  results  of  the  season's 
games  are  as  follows : 

September  26 — Bellevue  College 
0,  Creighton  67. 

October  3 — Kearney  Normal  0, 
Creighton  54, 

October  10 — Grand  Island  Col- 
lege 0,  Creighton  47. 

October  17 — Haskell  Indians  38. 
Creighton  0. 

October  24 — Nebraska  Wesley- 
an,  6,  Creighton,  16. 


October  30— St.  Thomas  College 
9,  Creighton  0. 

November  7 — Marquette  Univer- 
sity 6,  Creighton  0. 

November  14 — Baker  University 
3,  Creighton  50. 

On  November  1st,  the  Prepara- 
tory team  defeated  the  Logan,  la.. 
High  school  by  a  score  of  40  to  7. 
and  on  November  7th,  won  from 
the  South  Omaha  High  school  by 
a  score  of  19  to  7.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  the  team  played  at 
O'Neill,  Neb.,  against  the  O'Neill 
High  school  team  with  a  score  of 
7  to  7. 


Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  Arts  '87, 
who  is  described  by  one  of  Oma- 
ha 's  papers  as  ' '  the  grea-test  sculp- 
tor America  has  ever  produced," 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  city  on 
November  13th.  He  had  gone 
from  his  studio  in  New  York  to 
Chicago  in  connection  with  the 
Altgeld  statue  which  he  is  model- 
ing, and  took  advantage  of  his 
proximity  to  Omaha  to  run  over 
for  a  short  visit  with  his  brother. 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald  for 
November  17th,  says  of  the  con- 
test for  the  Altgeld  commission : 
''About  a  year  ago,  after  whole- 
sale  eliminations  from  the  compe- 
tition, the  state  commission  nar- 
rowed the  contest  to  five  designs. 
Then  rumors  were  current  that  to 
Charles  J.  Mulligan,  a  Chicago 
sculptor,  the  prize  had  practically 
been  awarded  in  advance.  This 
was  denied  by  the  members  of  the 
board.      They    rejected    the    five 
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models  and  decided  to  seek  one 
model  that  would  agree  with  their 
personal  recollections  of  Governor 
Altgeld  as  well  as  typify  what  he 
stood  for  in  public  life.  Louis  F. 
Post,  assistant  secretary  of  labor, 
was  the  first  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  see  the  Borglum  model, 
about  a  fortnight  ago  in  Washing- 
ton. He  favored  its  acceptance. 
0!n  Friday  Chairman  Joseph  S. 
Martin,  Daniel  L.  Cruice  and 
Johann  Waage  viewed  it  at  the 
Art  Institute  and  agreed  that  it 
personified  Altgeld.  The  other 
member,  Fred  A.  Karch  of  Belle- 
vile,  111.,  had  sent  a  proxy." 


The  many  friends  of  Arthur  W. 
Proctor,  LL.  B.,  '10,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  his  recent  success  as 
outlined  in  the  following  account 
which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  for  November  8th. 

''Arthur  W.  Proctor,  a  son  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Proctor  of  this 
city,  and  a  graduate  of  Creighton 
and  Columbia  Universities — he  is 
just  27  years  old — is  consulting 
now  with  the  councilmanic  budget 
committee  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  re- 
garding the  expenditure  of  some 
$20,000,000  or  more. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor is  utilized  on  special  assign- 
ments throughout  the  country, 
and  advises  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems of  municipal  organization 
and  procedure. 


Proctor  was  a  member  of  the 
special  staff  created  by  executive 
order  of  Mayor  P.  Mitchell  of  New 
York  to  investigate  methods  of 
organization  of  the  custom  house 
at  the  port  there. 

The  custom  house  organization 
aggregates  5,000  employes,  and  an- 
nually handles  more  than  $200,- 
000,000. 

Following  his  graduation  from 
Creighton  University  here.  Proc- 
tor went  to  Columbia.  Thereafter 
he  took  a  special  course  in  finance 
and  economics  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  later  was 
special  investigator  on  the  presi- 
dent's commission  on  economy  and 
efficiency  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  President  Taft's  regime. 

Still  later,  Mr.  Proctor  was  a 
special  investigator  assisting  Dr. 
Frank  Goodnow,  now  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  an 
investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  City  of  New  York. 
This  work  led  to  the  publication 
of  what  is  generally  considered  by 
authorities  throughout  the  country 
as  the  most  complete  and  exhaust- 
ive survey  of  such  an  organization 
ever  given  out. 

Mr,  Proctor's  assignment  in 
Pittsburg  is  to  advise  the  city 
council  budget  committee  just  how 
to  expend  its  $20,000,000  most  eco- 
nomically, in  order  that  the  City 
might  get  the  greatest  good  for 
the  smallest  outlay.  This  work 
will  keep  him  occupied  for  several 
months." 
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Mr.  Alison  H.  Bigelow,  St.,  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Prof. 
Anson  H.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  No.  3139 
Mason  Street,  Omaha,  on  Thanks- 
giving day  at  the  age  of  81  years. 
3  months  and  14  days.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bige- 
low, and  three  sons,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bigelow,  Principal  of  the  West 
Denver  High  school ;  John  J.  Bige- 
low, engineer,  Burlington,  la.,  and 
Prof.  Anson  H.  Bigelow  of  Omaha, 
as  well  as  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Holmes  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  November  28th,  at  2 
o'clock,  interment  being  at  West 
Lawn  Cemetery. 


Complete  returns  indlicate  the 
election  of  a  large  number  of 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Law  to 
various  positions  during  the  re- 
cent campaign.  County  attorneys 
were  elected  as  follows : 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Boler,  LL.  B.  '07, 
Greeley,  Neb. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  LL. 
B.  '10,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Donohue,  LL.  B.  '11, 
Albion,  Neb. 

Mr.  Dana  C.  Geisleman,  LL.  B. 
'12,  Geneva,  Neb. 

Mr.  Frank  Kelley,  LL.  B.  '06, 
Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Messmore,  LL.  B. 
'12,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schnell,  LL.  B. 
'06,  Sturgis,  S.  D. 

Mr.  Jos.  R.  Sullivan,  LL.  B.  '08, 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


Mr.  Percy  H.  Helm,  Law,  '06 
Custer,  S.  D. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Ward,  LL.  B.  '10, 
was  re-elected  County  Judge  at 
Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

Mr.  John  I.  Negley,  LL.  B.  '06, 
was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Nebraska  legislature  as  was 
also  Mr.  John  C.  Barrett,  Law  '14. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Messrs.  Schnell, 
Kelly  and  Helm  were  members  of 
the  first  class  enrolled  in  the  Law 
school.  Mr.  Schnell  gave  up  the 
office  of  County  Judge,  which  he 
has  held  for  the  last  few  years.  In 
a  recent  letter  Mr.  Schnell  says: 
'*I  have  held  public  office  for  a 
considerable  time  and  have  en- 
joyed it  all  of  the  time,  but  there 
is  one  office  that  I  have  had  and  of 
which  I  am  most  proud,  namely, 
president  of  the  first  law  class  that 
ever  graduated  from  Creighton 
University. ' ' 


Joseph  Borghoff,  M.  D.  '13,  who 
is  associated  with  Drs.  Scott  and 
Langdon  at  Butte,  Mont.,  returned 
to  Omaha  to  witness  the  Turkey 
Day  game  and  to  spend  a  short 
time  with  his  family. 


Owing  to  the  war,  the  price  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  used  in  the 
Colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  has  advanced 
many  times  beyond  the  figures 
prevailing  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Hennessy,  Arts 
'13,  who  spent  the  summer  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  is  in  Omaha  for  a 
short  stay. 


A  large  number  of  out-of-town 
students  attended  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  game,  and  the  contest 
took  on  this  year  more  of  a  home- 
coming complexion  than  hereto- 
fore. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
20th,  an  interesting  debate  was 
held  by  the  Oratorical  Association 
of  the  Arts  College  upon  the  ques- 
tion: *' Resolved,  That  Foreign 
Built  Ships  Should  Be  Admitted 
to  American  Registry  Free  of 
Duty."  Messrs.  Frank  Shaw  and 
Clifford  Long  upheld  the  affirma- 
tive and  Joseph  Stanko  and  Louis 
Mahoney  the  negative. 


The  Thanksgiving  holidays  com- 
menced on  the  Wednesday  preced- 
ing Thanksgiving  day  and  ended 
on  Monday,  November  30th. 


The  first  Assembly  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year  was  held  Monday 
afternoon,  November  2nd,  at  the 
Auditorium.  A  program  was  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra  assisted  by 
Gerald  La  Violette  and  Leo  Bev- 
eridge,  who  gave  a  dialogue  from 
''The  Rivals."  The  marks  ob- 
tained in  the  examinations  were 
read  by  the  Dean,  and  at  the  close 
President  McMenamy  addressed 
the  students,  rebuking  those  who 
were   at   fault   in   not   making   a 


higher  average  and  praising  and 
encouraging  those  who  had  put  in 
their  best  efforts  during  the  first 
two  months  of  school.  The  list  of 
those  who  attained  honors  follows : 
Sophomore  Class — Highest,  Jas. 
Martin;  first  honors,  Joseph  Ost- 
dick  and  Norman  Bourke;  second 
honors,  Henry  Bongardt,  Philip 
Daly  and  Alphonse  Dundis. 

Freshman  Class — Highest,  Chas. 
Bongardt;  first  honors,  Elmer 
Bergman,  Louis  Mahoney  and 
Hugh  Thomas;  second  honors. 
Kenneth  Klepser,  Paul  Black,  Ray- 
mond Brennan,  William  Tierney, 
James  Russell,  Emmett  Randolph, 
John  Muloney  and  Joseph  Stanko. 

Freshman  Pre-Medic  Class  — 
Highest,  Nathan  Dansky;  first 
honors,  Thomas  Gibson,  Sol  Ra- 
vitz,  Edmund  Lissack,  Tobias 
English;  second  honors,  Albert 
Schwedhelm  and  John  Carroll. 

Fourth  High  A — Highest,  Vin- 
cent Burkard;  first  honors,  Wil- 
liam Remmel;  second  honors, 
Frank  Tobin,  William  Brennan 
and  James  Dugher. 

Fourth  High  B — Highest,  Dan- 
iel Dorsey;  first  honors,  Leo 
O'Connell;  second  honors,  John 
Kennebeck,  Paul  Kennebeck, 
Stephen  Egan,  Edward  Fogarty, 
James  Shanahan,  John  Flynn. 
Joseph  Malloy  and  Edward 
O'Neil. 

Third  High  A — Highest  LaFay- 
ette  Gilmore ;  second  honors,  Lyle 
Doran. 

Third  High  B— Highest,  Ralph 
Wilson;  first  honors,  Elias  Camel 
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and  Harry  Welsh;  second  honors. 
Francis  McCartney,  Ignatius  Pol- 
ski,  Eugene  Strahl  and  John  Ur- 
ban. 

Second  High  A — Highest,  Wil- 
liam Barry;  first  honors,  Ralph 
Svoboda,  Brendan  Brown,  Harry 
Burkley  and  Onufry  Dundis;  sec- 
ond honors,  Hugh  Toner  and  Jo- 
seph McGovern. 

Second  High  B — Higl.est,  Chas. 
Murphy;  first  honors,  Mark  Hin- 
dlelang  and  Henry  Beck-,  second 
honors,  Donald  McVann. 

Second  High  C — Highest,  Chaa 
Charvat;  first  honors,  Philip  Ab- 
boud  and  James  Connell ;  second 
honors,  Vincent  Chiodo  and  Ger- 
ald Barret. 

First  High  A — Highest,  Joseph 
Mulvihill;  first  honors,  George 
Kennegan ;  second  honors,  Al- 
phonse  Kratz  and  William  Korth. 

First  High  B — Highest,  Francis 
Gerin;  second  honors,  Peter  Mc- 
Donald, Francis  Owens,  Harold 
Dorsey  and  Carl  Fleming. 

First  High  C — Highest,  Corne- 
lius Sullivan;  first  honors,  Lowell 
Hunt;  second  honors,  Peter  Ba- 
dura,  Cornelius  Heafey,  John  Ri- 
ley, William  Willard  and  Karem 
Camel. 

First  High  D — Highest,  Leroy 
Craven ;  first  honor,  Burke  Shea ; 
second  honors,  William  McCarthy. 
Frederick  Schrimpf  and  Arthur 
Chalupsky. 


at  Seneca,  Kan.,  visited  the  school 
on  November  26th,  and  reported 
that  he  expects  to  continue  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Sen- 
eca. He  advises  that  John  Sulli- 
van, D.  D.  S.  '13,  is  enjoying  a 
splendid  practice  at  Seneca. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott,  LL. 
B.  '10,  who  was  recently  defeated 
for  County  Attorney  at  Kearney. 
Neb.,  after  having  held  the  office 
for  two  terms,  visited  the  school 
during  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. 


On  the  evening  of  November 
10th.,  the  second  monthly  dancing 
party  of  the  medical  students  was 
held  at  Chambers'  Academy,  and 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  the 
same  place,  the  Court  of  Merry 
Makers,  composed  of  .students  of 
the  College  of  Law,  gave  their 
first  dancing  party  for  the  season. 
Unique  invitations  were  issued, 
each  recipient  being  summoned  to 
appear,  with  one  competent  wit- 
ness, to  take  part  in  a  dance  be- 
fore the  court. 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  Breen,  Law  '16 
returned  recently  from  Chicago, 
where  he  took  treatment  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  for  injuries  re- 
ceived when  bitten  by  a  dog  on 
Wednesday,  November  11th. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  LL. 
B.  '13,  who  was  recently  defeated 
for  the  office  of  County  Attorney 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Seminar  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  November  13th. 
in   Court  Room   No.   Two   of  the 
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College  of  Law.  President  Brown 
presided,  and  Dean  A.  L.  Muir- 
head  was  present.  A  number  of 
interesting  papers  were  read. 


Fradenburg  &  Van  Orsdel  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Omaha. 


A  large  and  commodious  office 
has  been  fitted  up  in  the  labora- 
tory building  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  the  end  of  the  north 
corridor  on  the  second  floor;  new 
office  equipment  has  been  installed 
and  the  office  now  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 


The  attendance  at  the  Medical 
Clinic  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing of  late  and  a  large  number  of 
patients  receives  free  treatment 
every  day. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  the  Douglas  County 
Medical  Society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  listened  to  a  very 
interesting  lecture  on  ''Solutions" 
by  Professor  Charles  F.  Crowley. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  Professor  of  In- 
ternal Medicine,  followed  the  lec- 
ture with  an  outline  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  points 
brought  out  by  Professor  Crowley. 


Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  LL.  B. 
'13,  was  married  on  November  24th, 
to  Miss  Claire  Hughes  at  Battle 
Creek,  Neb.  Mr.  Matthews  is  as- 
sociated    with     Messrs.     DeBord. 


Mr.  Walter  C.  Hronek,  LL.  B. 
'14,  was  married  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 28th,  to  Miss  Nell  Cree- 
don  at  St.  John's  Collegiate 
church,  Omaha.  Mr.  Hronek  is 
practicing  with  Messrs.  Cain  and 
Mapes  at  Schuyler,  Neb. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  senior  class  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Dentistry, 
upon  the  recent  death  of  the  father 
of  Charles  Mallet. 

Whereas,  the  Almighty  has  seen 
fit  in  His  divine  wisdom  to  call 
from  his  earthly  abode  the  beloved 
Father  of  our  classmate  Charles 
Mallet;  and, 

Whereas,  the  closeness  of  our 
companionship  tends  to  make  his 
less  our  own ;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  class  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Dentistry,  ex- 
tend to  him  our  most  sincere 
sympathy. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

ARCH  F.  LUCAS 
F.  W.  LEONARD 
CHAS.  F.  ADAMS 
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Ira  F.  Cartney,  member  of  the 
class  of  1915,  Creighton  Medical 
College,  died  December  8,  1914,  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the 
members  of  his  class,  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters. 


Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  his  mother  and  also  printed  in 
the  ''Chronicle.'* 

OTIS  P.  MORGANTHALER 
ALEX  A.  CONRAD 
JAMES  KELLY 
CARL  ANDERS 


OLDEST  BANK  IN  NEBRASKA 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS    -    $1,400,000.00 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FIRMS  INVITED. 


TT 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii: 


Hotel 


FIRE-PROOF 


Loyal 


EUROPEAN 


•At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Arrow" 

OMAHA 


■-  16TH   ST.  FROM  CAPITOL  AVE.  TO    DAVENPORT  ST. 


F.J.TAGGART  S 

LESSEE  AND  MANAGER  S 

RATES  FOR  ROOMS:  S 

Without  Bath  $1.00  and  $1.50  S 

With  Bath  Privilege  $1.50  s 

With  Private  Bath  $2.00  and  $2.50  2 

Suites  $3.00  and  $4.00  S 

SAMPLE  ROOMS  S 

With  Private  bath  $2.00,  $2.50.  $3.00  S 

CAFE  LOYAL  5 

AND  5p 

THE  LOYAL  GRILL  5 

Are  OMAHA'S  Best  places  to  Dine  S 


SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiuiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 

II  II 


J.  M.  NACHTIGALL 

ARCHITECT 

Church  and  School  Architecture  a  Specialty 
333-4  Paxton  Block  OMAHA,  NEB- 


MEDICS  AND    PHARMACISTS! 

For  your  Cigars,  Tobaccos  and  Pipes  drop  in  and  see  us. 

The  Largest  Line  of  Christmas  Paci^ages  of  Cigars,  also  Tobaccos,  Pipes, 
Humidors,  Cigarette  Cases  and  Smokers'  Articles. 

Profit  sharing  coupons  given  with  each  purchase  good  for  premium. 

HDCTQEri    I IVI  JL    QOIM         we  do  pipe  repairing 
.    DC^CI-IIX   Ob  ^^V^l^i     1406    DOUGLAS    STREET 


THE    N.    C.    LEAKY    CO. 

Engraved  Cards,  Invitations,  Embossed 
Stationery  and  Dance  Programs  .  .  . 

716  South  ISth  Street  OMAHA,  JKEB. 


Nothing  Better  Than 

HARDING'S 

PURE  ICE  CREAM 

To  Be  Sure  of  ™'^'' )  order  jALAMITO 

J.  V  A*t  k/uii^  VI  service!  )         MILK 

Alamito  Sanitary  Dairy  Co. 

DELIVERED  EARLY  Phone  Douglas  411 


WHEELER  &  WELPTON  CO. 

RELIABLE    INSURANCE 

All  Kinds 

1511  Dodge  Street  Phone  Dougias  186 


Since  the  recent  advance  in  meats  and  provisions,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  majority  of  the  so-called  good  restaurants  are  using  inferior 
meats  etc.,  instead  of  advancing  the  prices  to  conform  with  the  advanced  cost. 

THE  BELMONT  RESTAURANT 

has  neither  cut  the  quality  nor  advanced  any  prices  as  is  evident  by  the  satisfied 
look  on  the  faces  of  all  who  dine  here. 

One  of  ''The  Six''  Class  A. 

1516  Dodge  Street  Open  All  Night  C.  N.  BALL,  Prop 


Phone  Douglas  6295  Fifteen  Tables 

The  Metropolitan 

BILLIARDS   AND    BOWLING 

5   GOOD   BOWLING    ALLEYS 
Equipped  With   Hard   Rubber  Balls 

W.  A.  KEYT,  Proprietor  I5I6-I5I8  Capitol  Avenue 


PAYNE  INVESTMENT  CO 

REAL  ESTATE 
LAN  DS 


First  Quality  Rubber  Specialties 

Queen  Bee  and  Mayflower  Syringes, 
Water  Bottles  and  Atomizers 

Our  Guarantee  is  Behind  Them 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  etc. 

E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

401-405  South  lOth  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Let  us  make  you  a  pair  of 

REST     GLASSES 

for  use  in  studying 
Eyes  Examined       Glasses  Fitted 

GLOBE  OPTICAL  CO.,  Manufacturing  Opticians 

N.  E.  Cor.  Farnam  and  16th 


5  For  Your  Den-Beautiful  College  Pennants  Pi 
TALE  and  HARVARD,  Each  9  in.  x  24  in.  ^J 

PRINCETON,  CORNELL  and  MICHIGAN,  Eacli  7  in.  x  21  in. 
4— PENANTS,  Size  12  in.  x  80  in.,  Any  Leading  Colleges  of  Yonr  Section— 4 

All  of  our  best  quality,  in  their  proper  colors,  with  colored  emblems.  Either  assort- 
ment, for  limited  time,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents  and  five  stamps  to  cover  shipping  costs. 
Write  us  for  prices  before  placing  orders  for  felt  novelties  of  all  kinds. 

THE   GEM   CITY   NOVELTY   CO.,   5229    Brittner   Street,   DAYTON,   OHIO. 


HEAFEY  &  HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


Refined  Coffee 

steel  Cut  and  Sifted.    No  Dust.    No  Chaff. 

W.    L.   MASTERMAN   &   CO. 

''THE  COFFEE  MEN" 
18th  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  OMAHA 


O'Heil  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 

Real  Estate,  Rentals,  Loans  and  Insurance 

1505  Farnam  Street  Omaha 


OMAHA 

BAGGi 

OFFICES  W.  O.  W.    E 

TRANSFER 

COMPANY 

5TINATION 

TELEPHONE   DOUGLAS  296 

|Hi| 

EVGE  CHECKED  TO  DEI 

BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO. 


ravers 


( 


Designers 

Catalogue  Illustrators 


1216  Howard  St. —  Omaha 


""'"o-S  $2.50  Hatter 


FURNISHINGS  TOO  109  South  16th 

Se«  Our  Creishton  Representative  JOHN  H.  REGAN 


WM.  BAUERMEISTER  N.  SEVERINSON 

U.  P.  RESTAURANT 

1520  Dodge  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

POPULAR  PRICES  OPEN  DA  Y  AND  NIGHT 

Telephone  Red  8612 


National  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company 

HOME  OFFICE: 

National  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  Building 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Accident,  Burglary,  Health,  Plate  Glass,  Liability, 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 


THE  CHICAGO  LUMBER  CO, 

OF  OMAHA 

TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  191 

Office  14th  and  Marcy 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 


CALL   DOUGLAS   5641    WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

^^We  Print  Enjety thing  But  Money'''' 
1418  Harney  Street  THE    QUALTIY   PRESS 


SANDBERG  &  EITNER 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Special  Rates  to  Creighton  Men  107  South  IGth  Street 

DREIBUS,  BEN  HUR  AND  EDELWEIS 

CHOCOLATES 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  STORE 

FOSTER-BARKER  CO. 

Fire,  Liability,  Accident,  Burglary  and  Other 
Brandeis  BIdg.         |  H  S  U  T  3 11 C  C  OMAHA.  NEB. 

John  A.  Gentleman 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  LICENSED  EMBALMER 

Telephone  Douglas  1659 
Office  and  Chapel  1614  Chicago  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


%Mf 


ilnul&mg  mit  Art  Company 


PICTURES  1516  Howard  St.  FRAMES 


j^rnoi  LIZ  rii  1 1  If s^ 


B.  H  •  K  E  M  P  E  R  •  OMAHA- 


210  SOUTH  17th  STREET 

TEL.  TYLER  1754.  BRANDEIS  ThEATRE  BlDG. 

MARTIN   BROS.  &  CO. 

INSURANCE 

312-320  Barker  Block  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

p.   PERBELIS  CHRISANTHOS  POLYZOIS 

The  Home  of  the  Happy  Thought 

We  make  our  own  ICE  CREAM  and  PURE  DELICIOUS  CANDIES 

PALACE  CANDY  KITCHEN 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  7683  2301  DAVENPORT  ST. 

Talk  With  Byrne  Before  You  Burn 

HARRY  BYRNE 

With  FOSTER-BARKER  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ARE  YOU  SATISHED? 

YOU  ALWAYS  WILL  BE  WITH 

^  Surgical  Instruments  and  Supplies 
THE  W.  G.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

*'THE  western   house  for  the  WESTERN   DOCTOR" 
I4I0-I4I2  Harney  Street  OMAHA,  U.  S.  A. 


Millard   Hotel 

(European) 
13th  and   Douglas  Streets 

^  Rooms  $1.00  and  up; 

With  Bath  $1.50  and  up 

Popular  Priced  Restaurant  and 
Lunch  Counter 


EXCLUSIVE  CHRISTMAS  GOODS 

Writing  Desks,  Lap  Tablets,  Fountain  Pens,  Holiday  Boxes  of  Fine  Stationery, 
Christmas  Cards  and  Calendars,  and  Leather  Goods. 

Moyer  Stationery  Co. 

1616  Farnam  St. 


A  NEBRASKA  PRODUCT 


If  You  Buy  Your 


ENVELOPES 


%^ 


From  Us,  You  Know  They 
Are  Made  in  Omaha 


Burkley  Envelope  Co. 


